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[conTINvED.] 


CHAPTER XV. 
A POND STRENGTHENED. ARREST OF WALTER 
FOR MURDER. 

Tr was a close contest between the two men; 
they were nearly matched in size, but it was soon 
apparent that the strength of Walter would de- 
cide the contest in his favor. They were locked 
as closely as Spartan wrestlers, and slid and 
slipped about in the blood which was flowing 
from the wound in the old man’s shoulder upon 
the matting which covered the floor. Neither 
man spoke a word, but their hard breathing was 
the sign of their excitement, and they panted 
like tigers for each other’s life. It was evident 
Walter was gaining ground, for he had pressed 
his adversary against the mantel-piece, and in 
another instant he would have him down. The 
murderer tried to put his hand to his bosom to 
draw a,waipon; but Walter noticed his action, 
and hug. him tightly. Down, down to the, 
foo? he way prtesitig fit. “At last with a heavy 
fall the ruffian was upon his back, Walter’s knees 
on his chest, and his hands ‘upon his throat, when 
the young man felt a heavy blow upon his head 
from behind. His adversary, the room, the dead 
body of his adopted father, swam before him for 
an instant; he heard the dim hum of voices, and 
sank back insensible upon the bloody matting. 

At the moment the murderer was so suddenly 
relieved from the adversary who would in another 
instant have captured him, he was despairing of 
escape, when he suddenly saw another figure 
behind Walter, who struck him the terrible 
blow upon the head from which he fell back as 
we have seen insensible. The man then who 
had come so suddenly to his rescue assisted him 
quickly to rise upon his feet, and then whispered 
in his ear: 

“Come with me! 
tion? 

And he followed him quickly through the lum- 
ber réom, then through Walter’s room, down 
Stairs to the entry, and ont into the night, just as 
they saw Johnson coming through the other end 
of the hall, accompanied by all the farm servants, 
and rushing up in an excited body to their mas- 
ter’s chamber, where they discovered things as 
The smaller man led 
the murderer back to the old mill, the latter fol- 
lowing him as if in secret dread. When they 
were sheltered by the heavy old walls, the small 
man said in as cool a tone as if speaking of quite 
a common occurrence : 


Hear you not the commo- 
The place is alarmed.” 


we have described them. 


“So I have saved your life again!” 

“Who are you!” asked the large, masked 
man, breathlessly. 

“ Do you not know me, brother ? 
know Reuben Sternmoor?” 


Do you not 


“Reuben Sternmoor!” repeated he, incred- | 
ulously. 
“Yes, Jesper Maybrooke—brother—murder- 
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‘And the two men paried, both full oft enilt; | « Johnson. 


one with hands fresh-stained with a fellow-heing’s 
blood, the other with dark visions of hate and re- 
venge to be fulfilled. 





The morning succeeding the night of the ter- 
rible murder of Roger Maybrooke, there was not 
only dreadful excitement at Graythorne but also 
through the surrounding country. Men were 
riding around on horseback to their neighbors’ 
farm-houses circulating the news which spread 
horror and alarm amongst them all. The news 
was that old Roger Maybrooke had been mur- 
dered in cold blood in his bed-chamber at Gray- 
thorne, that when Johnson, his headman, next to 
his adopted son, heard his screams for help and 
his feeble cries, he woke up his wife and quickly 
ran down stairs to the “ quarters,” aronsed ali the 
servants, who with him proceeded to the room, 
where they found evidences of a desperate strug- 
gle. The old man was lying dead near the 
chimney-place, with a deep stab in his shoulder, 
from a long knife which was covered with blood, 
and lying by Walter’s side, who was lying insen- 
sible from a blow upon his head, by the old steel- 
ribbed chest which had been opened by false keys, 
and that some of the money had been found upon 
Walter, and it was supposed without doubt that 
the young man was guilty of this most heinous 
crime; that a coroner’s inquest was now being 
empannelled at Graythorne, and it was the ex- 
pectation that they would find a verdict in the 
af.ernoon. : 

Many people were incredulous, when they heard 
the young man whom they had all so highly 
respected was accused of the crime. 
their heads, and with a profundity of reasoning 
which was truly remarkable, said, “ That ye 
couldn’t tell who was who, now-a days,” whilst 
a few, amongst whom was old Job Sayers, ear- 
nestly said: 


Some shook 





rain I have saved 





er 
now.” 
Jesper Maybrooke was trembling now violent- | 


You are mine 





you. 





ly; the man who a few moments before hesita- | 


ted not to commit so foul a crime, was quaking 
before the smaller man. | 
asked he. | 
k to Baltimore from whence you | 


* What would you have me do?” 
* Ride 
came; be seen there in public places carly in the 





morning, and when this news reaches you, hasten | 
hither.” | 
“But why ? What mean you!” Jesper in 
terrupted— | 





But the other coutinued, as though he had not | 
heard him: | 


“ Walter Merrill will be accused of this mar- | 





der. You will be clear of the consequences of | 
this crime when he hangs. I will manage this | 





for you—” 
“By Heavens, 
what von please if this n 


Sternmoor, I will give you 


rht's business turns to 





my advantage!" said Jesper, vehemently. 


Had he seen the other’s lip curl with hate and 
promsed 


scorn when he this, he would not have 





been so willing pledged sach boundless 
service or answered : 

“My not be too high! But away 
now; | ng you tnust he in Baltimore— 
before noon out hereagain. You had better take 

ast, yours I see is suf ring.” 
a ———— 


“T would pledge my life on the boy’s inno- 
cence. What! murder old Roger? not he—he 
was as fond of him as ever son was of father.” 

But notwithstanding all these rumors, the cor- 
oner’s jury met and made the Rev. Mr. Poole 
foreman, who had arrived at Graythorne about 
ten o'clock that morning, and after examining 
all the witnesses, Johnson’s testimony bearing 
decidedly against Walter, and the facts of the 
money which corresponded with that in the old 
chest being fuund upon him, the bloody weapon 
which no doubt caused his death by his side, the 
discovery of the will unsigned, which would 
make Jesper Maybrooke co-heir to all of the 
estate which had before been willed to Walter 
exclusively and tracks 
through the lumber room, the latter supposed to 
be caused by the marderer returning to his room 


eutirely, the bloody 


| to procure something which he had forgotten, 


and then upon his return to Roger's chamber 
fainting froin the loss of blood flowing from his 
own wound; all these circumstances of the case 
deciding the jury to bring in Walter Merrill as 
guilty of the dreadfal deed ; and notwithstanding 
his explanations (which were considered not even 
ingenious), he slept that night in the Baltimore 
jail. About three o'clock in the afternoon, just 
after Waiter Merrill, bad been sent away accom. 
r 


panied by a yuer!, Jesper Maybrooke dashed up 


to the house at Graythorne. 


MASTER OF GRAYT 


he thiew. himself 
from his panting horse’ {+ here does my poor 
uncle lie? Where is the villain who has done 
this business? I will hunt him to the utmost 
Pounds of the earth !” 

“Come this way,” said the really sorrowful 
man. “I will take ye to the room, Mr. Jesper. 
Ah, sir, it’s a sad day for Graythorne, asad day 
for the whole country hereabouts, sir !” 

And he led the way up stairs to where the 
body laid. 

“My poor uncle! They have murdered you ! 
And I not here to protect your old body.” 

And he threw himself, wailing passionately, 
upon the bed whereon the corpse was resting. 

Where was the old legend of murdered bodies 
bleeding from their wounds afresh when the 
eruel hand which inflicted the wound touched 
their lifeless clay? If ’twere aught but a legend, 
surely Roger Maybrooke’s gaping wound would 
have freshly bled that moment. 





“ Who is suspected of doing this? Who could 
have any motives to have murdered this good, 
harmless old man?” asked Jesper, his face ap- 
parently agitated with deep emotion. 

“They have found Walter guilty of killing 





him, sir,” said Johnson, but Jesper interrupted 
him in a surprised voice : 

| “Impossible!” he said. 

| Not only that, Mr. Jesper, but of robbing the 
| old man, too,”’ he added, with a spice of malig- 
| nity in his tones. 

“ Villain! after all my uncle has done for the 
beggar!” was Jesper's reply. And then he got 
ali the particulars from Johnson, who looked 
upon him already as his future master, walked 

down again and received the throngs of farmers 
| who were arriving to hear about the sad occur- 


| 
| rence, and who were generally of that class of 
| persons, who, when a crime has been committed, 
| are willing to accept the first one accused as the 
| guilty one, for they must have somebody to hang 
| for it. 
of his uncle’s many virtues, and altogether bore 
himself in so gentlemanly and irreproachable a 
manner that he won golden opinions from all; 
and many went home that night who had been in 
| the habit of hearing of the handsome and disso- 
lute nephew Jesper, who consi fered that he must 


have been grossly linelled, and mentally resolved 
that the accused Walter, although bearing bim- 
self through his whole hfe as a dutifal son, in- 
dustrious young man, and conscientious neigh- 
| ber, was and had been a deceitful schemer, a 
| disgracefal of 
reports which were intended to poison the whole 


plotter, and = sly disseminator 


country against his adopted father’s nephew. 
And with many throwing up of hands, and shrug 
ging of shoulders, and expressions such as 
“Who'd have thouczht it!’ and“ I can hardly 
believe it!" ete., Walter Merrill 


one of the most consuinmate scoundrels who had 


was considered 


ever gone anwhipt of justice. This view was 


coincided in by nearly all except perhaps a very 


few, whom we will have oveasion hereafter to 


mention. Thas goes the world! 
“Where, where, for shelter shall the gnilty fr 
When consternation tur. * tie good wan pale’ 


but often— 





ce. while « 


Just 


' Stumbie. on ir 


t crimes, 





20cenCe sometiges 








He expressed his great grief to all, spoke | 
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AND IIIS MASTER. 


CHAPTER xvi. 


GUILTY. TO BE HANGED BY THE 
NECK ! 


THE TRIAL. 


Ir is useless, dear reader, to portray the misery 
of Walter Merrill when he discovered his awful 
situation. Even the exquisite sorrow which fill- 
ed his breast at the mere loss of his beloved foster 
parent was grief poignant enough; but when 
coupled to this was the dreadful fact of te awful 
charge against him, it can only be a wonder that 
his brain did not give way beneath the weight of 
accumul ppi But the brave youth 
felt that it was required of him to sustain himself 
with all the force of his naturally strong nature. 
He felt that he must make one effort for honor 
and life, even though the latter could have no 
gifts store for him but whose acceptance would 
be bitter indeed. He was waited on by counsel 
to whom he communicated the whole of the sad 
truth, as far as he was concerned. He narrated 
every particular of that dreadful night, but wit- 
nesses he had none ; and his lawyers did not hesi- 
tate to tell him that they had but small hopes tor 
his life. The evidence for the prosecution would 
be complete, and their only chance for favor and 
doubt with the jury would be Walter's previous 
good character. Of that kind of evidence they 
could offer enough to occupy a month in hearing 
So when the day of trial came around, Walter 
had made up his mind to the worst, and deter- 
mined to rely upon the mercy of God, and his 
own conscious innocence, for support in this 
dreadful strait. 

Therefore, on the morning of the second day 
of April, when he was led from his gloomy prison 


ing 
£ 





walls to the court room in which his trial was to 
take place, he was composed, and although mak- 
ing up his mind to the torture of being gazed at 
by the crowd, as some wild beast whose power of 
damage was now controlled, he had no idea of 


the awfal thrill which was to run through him 


as he heard the brutal remarks of the bystanders, | 


when he walked towards the pri-oner’s dock, 
and being unprepared, was almost unnerved 
But let it not be supposed that he had not friends, 
yes, staunch and true, who were straining every 
nerve to prove his innocence. But what availed 
all !—they could stand by and sustain him, but 
not save him. No! not save him. 


The preliminaries, tedious and formal, were all 
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“ Gentlemen: if the witnesses which we 
bring forward (and they corroborate the 
timony of each other) are entitled to belief, 
prisoner at the bar is guilty of the murder, and 
we ask for such a verdict from you. I shall not 
dwell upon the unusual eno: mity of his crime. 
It is surrounded with such horrible features that 
it is painful to dwell upon them. The blackest 
ingratitude, the most damning treachery, when 


will 
tes- 


the 


connected with crime, are virtues compared to 
the acts of this prisoner at the bar. Jt will be 
shown to you that this poor old man who suffer- 
ed death at the hand of Walter Merrill, was his 
benefactor through life, his dearest friend, and 
had at one time willed his large estate totally to 
him ; but who just before his death determined 
to alter this will, and make a more proper dis- 
tribation by giving an equal share to his only 
relative, his worthy nephew, Mr. Jesper May- 
brooke. And it will appear that, angered at this 
act of justice, the prisoner conceived the diabol- 
ical intention to first rob and then murder his 
noble friend and benefactor, thus securing to bim- 
self all his ready cash, and preventing the con- 
summation of the will which stripped him of 
half of the estate. And I believe, gentlemen, 
that he would have been successful in his schemes, 
had not Providence in his inscrutable power, given 
that old man energy to inflict a blow upon the 
murderer which rendered him insensible, and 
delivered him up to justice at the very moment of 
his hellish triumph. Now we have given you 
the motive; and we shall proceed to call our 
witnesses.”’ 

The counsel for the defence made no reply ; 
alas, they could not. And as Walter Merill 
heard the words of the State’s attorney, he felt 
how hopeless his case was, 

REE winter rad come Bled. Hoe said, in svb- 
uation of the parties whiider his eye of the sit- 
but gave a worse coloring7 ty fhre-+éewadthem, 
stating that “ Mr. Walter had seemed to be sul- 1 
len for several days previously, would not con- 





verse with anybody, and on the afternoon pre- 
vious had been particularly cross and morose.” 
At this testimony the prosecutor looked con- 
fidently at the jury, his eyes saying, “ There— 
don’t you see the brooding over the crime!” + 
Afier some other unimportent testimony from 
Johnson, he was followed by his wife, and the 
other farm servants, then by some of the per- 
sons who had called at Graythorne the next day ; 
and then the evidence for the prosecution closed. 
There was but a lame defence made by Wal- 
ter’s counsel—how else could it be? They could 
only submit evidence of good character for his 
whole lifetime, his honorable boyhood, his atten- 
dant Christian duties, and then one or two per- 
sens to his nobie charities which the world had 
never been cognizant of; and then they closed 
The prosecutor made but a few remarks and 
was content torest his case with the intelligent (') 
jury; and the counsel for the prisoner arose. 
He commenced by noticing the boyhood of Wal- 
ter, his uniform goodness of heart, kindness and 
tenderness of soul, his consecientions dealings 
with his fellow-men, the lofty character which he 
had always borne amongst those who knew him, 
his deep love for his adopted father, his many 
little acts of unostentations kindness, hia uni- 
versal amiability; all these were decanted on 
to the night 
of the murder, the young man shut up in his 


in glowing terms. Then he came 
room, his falling asleep by the fire as the cause 
of his being found fully dressed, his being awuk 
ened by the feeble cries of his dear father for help, 
his bursting open the door and finding him stray 


gling with a desperado, his striking the latter 





gone through, the jury was empannelled—Heav- | 


en save him! It was composed of men who 


made such services a business, who sent poor 
wretches to prison regularly each day before 
they launched, and would send a man to the gal 
hour. Tl 


indictment was read, and the voice of the clerk 


lows rather than miss their dinner 
hushed the noise in the court house 


“Order! order!” he cried. 


” 


« Prisoner, stand 
up 
Walter arose, his face as pale as marble 
“Hold up your right hand! What say you 
to the indictment—eui ty Or not 5 4 


ty? 
“Not GuILty, so neLp me Gop!” 

There was a thrill throngh the court room, the 
voice was solemn and impressive; and the trial 
proceeded 

Th 


to the jury, recapitalated what they expected to 


prosecuting officer made a shor: address 


show by their witnesses, and then concladed as 


follows 


with a chair and knocking the fatal knife out of 
his hand; then the contest, and the blow he 
received from an arm behind him which rendered 
him senseless as he was found. All these views 
were fully set forth by the earnest speaker—who 
contended that the bloody tracks were from Wa! 


ter’s room, not fo it—that the very locality of 





Walter’s wound would preclude the possibility of 


his having received it from Roger Maybrooke; 





thet no instrument was found that such a biow | 
| 
j 


could have been given with; and in fact every 


thing was set furin thus, when the speaker elo 





| 

' | 

quently concluded | 

“ Now, gentlemen of the jury, I eay this man, | 

whose heart we have shown in youth to have | 

been so noble, whose actions so kind, whose } 
conscience ruled him like a lord, and whose 





character was #o lofty, could not have grown ap } 


to be the bad, selfish, unscrupulous man, who 


8 
could 


cherish such a dark plot against that kind i 


father, that noble friend. No, wickedness 


re 
is not of such sudden growth, for 


Guiltiness would speak though tongue were cat of aa 


And I farther contend that the circumstances I 









have mentioned, aside from all elec, afforde « 
reasonable ¢ , the Lenefit of which son are 
pound to ¢ the pri-oner And | believe, get 


tlemen, if vou bring in a verdict contrary te the 





which I have asked rou to render, you wi 


an innocent man to the ecafiuid, and assume & 
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responsibility which I would not carry for all the 
honors of this earth.” 

He concluded amidst a silence as profound as 
death ; the State’s attorney declined answering, 
and the judge charged briefly the jury, who re- 
tired and were but afew moments from the room 
before they filed quietly back to their box again. 

The clerk rose up solersnly and asked : 

“ Gentlemen, have you agreed ?” 

“ We have!” ded the fi 

“ Prisoner, stand up and face the jury.” 

Walter avose, his lips quivered a little, his 
hands grasped the rail firmly in front of him, 
but his face was as calm and pale as ever. 
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“ Gentlemen of the jury, look at the prisoner ! 
What say you—is the prisoner at the bar, guilty 
or not guilty of the crime whereof he stands in- 
dicted ?”’ 

“ Guilty !” replied the foreman. 

The hands clasped the rail more firmly, the 
lips uttered a prayer to Heaven, but the coun- 
tenance was iron, and God help him! his heart 
seemed turned to stone. 

The judge, amidst a mournful, unbroken 
silence, then assumed his black cap, addressed the 
prisoner feclingly, and asked him “ What he had 
to say why sentence should not be passed ?” 

“Only what I have said before. What my 
Maker knows to be the truth—rather than have 
harmed a hair of my poor foster-father’s head— 
I would have suffered death a hundred times. 
1 am innocent of his blood. God help those who 
are guilty of this double murder !”” 

Walter's voice rose coldly and calmly until 
the last words, when their emphasis echoed 
through the room. And then there arose a 
shriek, startling, thrilling, from a woman in the 
crowd. She had fainted, and was carried forth. 
And after this the judge passed the sentence, 
that— 

“Walter Merrill be taken from here to the 
jail, and from thence to the place of execution 
upon the third day of June, and to be hanged by 
the neck until he is dead—dead—dead. And 
may God have mercy upon his soul !”” 

To be hanged when the flowers were blooming, 
the birds singing, all nature glad and bright and 
gay. Tobe hanged! To be hanged! And he 
was removed @ convicted prisoner back to the 
jail. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


FIRE! LOVE IN PRISON. THE ESCAPE AND 
DEATH. 

Tue last hope had fled for Walter Merrill! 
The last plank had been drawn from under him, 
and he was left to sink in the turbulent sea whose 
waters were agitated through another’s monstrous 
guilt. His friends—they whom when bright 
fortune had smiled he had called such—had 
drawn far away from him in his dungeon’s soli- 
tude, and his misery, and he was left to prepare 
for that sharp, sudden death of a felon. 

He was visited twice daily by spiritual advisers, 
who upheld him in this time of his great sorrow, 
and assisted by this Qu tate calrhfy—nor aenant- 
pared ‘cowards seek to die. But at night, when 
he gazed around at his grim, prison walls, and 
the dim lights of the turnkeys flashed through 
the grating of the heavy door upon him, and the 
sounds of their heavy footsteps came to him as 
they paced up and down the stone corridors, his 
thoughts would revert from his present position 
of the doomed, to his cosy room at Graythorne 
upon that fatal night, and his sweet dreams of 
Grace Sternmoor, and the delicious hopes he had 
cherished—all, all, dreams all, all, vain hopes. 
And then he thought of the woman’s shriek in 
the court house, and somehow he connected that 
agonizing, heart-rending scream with Grace 
Sternmoor. 

One night, about two weeks before the day 
appointed for his execution, a terrible fire broke 
out in the prison. It commenced on the other 
wing from that in which he was confined, and he 
looked forth and beheld the eager flames roaring, 
crackling, hissing from the cells which were fast 
being destroyed, and heard the agonizing shrieks 
of the poor prisoners who were being consumed 
in the hungry flames, the rapid flight of the 
territied turnkeys, and the brave firemen battling 
with the flames. One cell after another crumbled 
in ruins, and the hot breath of the devouring 
element was writhing towards his own cell. He 
hailed its approach with a sort of unearthly joy, 
for he would meet the death with pleasure which 
should save him from the disgrace of the scaf- 
fold. On it came, fiercer, hotter, faster, roaring, 
crackling, unsparing. The darts of fire flashed 
through the grating of the door, then retired sul- 
lenly ; then its volume and column was not so 
red and flashing; then the bright flames were 
driven back and advanced with a more slovenly 
gait, and their hues became darker; then the 
cell was deluged with water, and the sturdy fire- 
men rushed in and released the prisoner, and he 
was led by one of the wardens to the north wing 
which had escaped the fire, and there the trem- 
bling prisoners were huddled, with the guards 
over them. It would have been a fearful death ; 
but Walter Merrill was not doomed to be re- 
leased by such an agent from his ignominious 
fate. 

The prison was almost entirely destroyed 
(most all who lived in Maryland at that time will 
recollect the event), and there was a huge dye- 
house upon the canal which runs through the 
city, fitted up for a temporary prison. This grim 
old building upon Jones's Falls had huge, barred 
windows looking out upon the turbid waters of 
the Falls, was some five stories in height, and 
looked more fitted for the purposes of a prison, 


| 





windows, which gave the only light into the cell. 
He heard the dull roar of the water below, and 
the dim scund of the rumble of the heavy vehicles 
over the paved streets of the city. He arose in 
surprise, and motioned his visitor who had not 
yet spoken, to the only chair in the room, and 
she (for he perceived it was a female form), 
sunk into it. 

“ Walter Merrill !” she spoke faintly. 

“ Madam ?” he asked, in an agitated voice, 
for he was thrilled by the tone without knowing 
why. 

“Do you know who I am?” 

“T do not indeed—” 


“ Then you have forgotten Grace Sternmoor?”’ | 


“Grace Sternmoor!” he cried, coming to- 
wards her quickly. “No, no! I have never tor- 


gotten you, and I thank Heaven I see you once | 


more before I die.” 

“No, do not say that,” she replied, in an 
agitated voice, and removing the heavy veil 
which covered her face. “ You must not die. 
You are too good, too noble!” And she burst 
into tears, as she looked upon the wan, haggard 
face of the captive. 

He impulsively seized the hands of the weep- 
ing girl, and pressed them tightly as he said in a 
firmer voice : 

“Thank you, thank you, Grace. You have 
given me strength to die. I had hoped to meet 
you again. I had wished for the hour—but little 
did I think it would be such a meeting. My 
only prayer to Heaven is answered.” 

She did not remove her little hands from his 
tight clasp. She did not speak either for some 
moments, but her sobbing ceased as Walter con- 
tinued in a voice of sad tenderness : 

“Grace, you remember the last night we met 
by the old Powder House, that night so full of 
mystery. J loved you from that hour! Itisa 
strange place to make such an avowal,” he went 
on rapidly and bitterly, “but it seems to do me 
good when I tell you so now. You were my 
only dream, the one only love of my life ; surely 
I may declare it to you, when I am standing so 
near my grave—” 

“No, no!” she exclaimed, passionately— 
“surely Heaven will not suffer this—you must 
not, must not die!’ And the sobs were heavier ; 
the maiden had betrayed her weakness. So 
Walter Merrill gently drew her trembling form 
to his, and kissed her; not a kiss of passion, but 
the mute, thrilling kiss of love, knowing it was 
reciprocated yet even buried from all hope with its 
avowal. He did not need to have those lips 
frame the sweet words, “I love you!” Heknew 
it all in that unresisted embrace, and the trem- 
bling answer to the pressure of his hand. And 
O, life could be so sweet now that he was be- 
loved, it made the yawning chasm which opened 
at his feet seem blacker and more merciless. 

“It was so kind of you, dear Giace, to come 
to me in this dreadful hour, to soothe me with 
your sympathy, and comfort me with your faith.” 

“And you are innocent, dear Walter—you are 
innocent—\, if 1 cow'f die.” The whoie’¥éatth 
of her woman’s love bursting forth in one 
sentence. 

“Ah, dearest, life is sweetened too much now 
by this interview. Say no more, or else it will 
make it much harder to die!” 

“T shall come every day now,” she said sim- 
ply. ‘My mother and I are living here in Bal- 
timore at present. We have at my uncle’s de- 
sire removed from the country into town, and I 
determined to come, and seek an interview with 
you, even if it had to be the last.” And her 
voice faltered again. ‘“ But I am making efforts 
to save you yet.” 

“Do not delude yourself, dear Grace. The 
last hope I had for life is gone—the governor 
has refused to reprieve me; and next Friday is 
the day appointed for my death. Yet it is very 
hard to die in my youth and strength, to leave 
this beautiful world which now has suddenly 
become invested with such charms, ’tis very very 
hard, but I am innocent of this crime, and can 
meet my God, my hands unstained with the 
blood of any human being.” 

“Yes, I know it. I was always sure of it, 
dear Walter.” And she laid her hands in his 
again and walked up and down the cell with her 
imprisoned lover, she being now strangely calm, 
and he fearfully agitated. And thus the mellow 
twilight faded into darkness, and thus they walk- 
ed and talked in the narrow cell until the turn- 
key opened the heavy door, and Grace bad to 
leave Walter. He whispered a few words to her, 
and then pressing another kiss upon her lips, she 
flitted out into the dusty corridor, leaving greater 
darkness in that cell, greater blackness in Wal- 
ter’s heart. 





The morning had arrived for the execution of 
Walter Merrill. The turnkey took his breakfast 
into the cell, and looked around for its occupant. 
The bed had not been slept upon. Everything 
was just as the turnkey had left it, when he had 
given the prisoner his supper on the evening 
previous, but he looked in vain for the prisoner. 
The cell was empty. Walter Merrill was not 
there! An alarm was quickly given, there was 
the rustling of many feet towards that cell, and 
great excitement prevailed. At last it was dis- 
covered that the iron bars had been sawed in two 





which covered the window. They had been 
wrenched backwards, in towards the cell, and a 


| Fope was wound around these projecting irons 


| 


than for its occupation for manufacturing pur- | 


poses. To this building was Walter removed, 
together with the other convicts, and his window 
looked directly out upon the black stream below. 

The time for his execution was now near at 
hand ; only a week of life remained to him. 
One evening, just five days before the third of 
June, his cell door opened, and the turnkey ad- 
mitted a closely muflied figure, and then retired. 
Walter was surprised at this visit, for he had re- 
eeived scarcely any calls except from his spiritual 
advisers. The beams of the dying sun were 
slanting through the close bars of his prison 


| prisoner must have fallen that 


and made fast at one end, by means of which the 
prisoner had (after getting out of the window), 
slid down towards the black water of Jones’s Falls. 
Upon looking at this rope after it left the win- 
dow it was observed to bave been frayed and 
broken about thirty feet from the water, and the 
distance and 
struck himself against the jagged points of the 


| stone building which was observed to be covered 


with blood. It was the general impression that 
Walter Merrill had perished in making his escape. 
Bat notwithstanding this, heavy rewards were 
offered for his body, dead or alive. And not 
many days afterwards the reward was claimed by 
& party of fishermen, who dragged ashore a body 
trom the Patapsco River down below the city 
ata place now culled Spring Gardens, which 
was recognized as that of the convict and maur- 
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derer, Walter Merrill. The size was the same, 
the color of the hair, dressed in a prison suit, and 
although the features being disfigured, purple 
and swollen, were not distinctly recognizable, 
still the authorities had no doubt that it was the 
body of the wretched criminal. The reward was 
paid, the facts duly set forth in the newspapers, 
and the circumstances soon after forgotten. 





CHAPTER XVIIL 
MASTER OF GRAYTHORNE. 
STERN MOOR. 


THE DEMANDS OF 
| 
Jesrer Marprooke was owner and master 

[ of Graythorne. Its beautiful, well-tilled fields, 

| rich and productive, the fine old mansion, the 

| ruined mill which stood upon the banks of the 

| Nanjemoy, all, all were his. The servants called 

| him master, and he was in full possession of 
everything which he had earned by his crime. 

And now change followed change at Gray- 

thorne ; the oldwtone mansion was being altered 

and refitted with all the latest improvements, 

the ceilings were painted, the walls were hand- 

somely papered, the outside was rough cast and 

then painted a dark brown color, new porticoes 

were built around the house, walks were laid out 

around beautiful flower-beds, a handsome foun- 

tain was erected inthe midst of one of these upon 

the lawn, city gardeners were busy, their art 

transforming the huge lawn (with its tumble- 
down fence at the sides), where sedge and herd 
grass was growing wildly, into graceful parterres 
where bloomed the rerest exotics, with the ser- 
pentine gravel walks winding in a picturesque 
manner between them. The old fence had been 
taken down and an ornamental wire one replaced 
it. Inthe house the most sumptuous and costly 
furniture took the place of the old cumbersome 
family pieces, velvet and damask sofas, instead 
ot the old carved hair-cloth ones, softest carpets 
from the most famous looms in Europe were 
placed upon the floors, instead of the worn list 
carpets or cold matting. The most elegant mir- 
rors of the most expensive French plate glass, 
with elaborate frames with gilded Cupids and 
flowers carved upon them, were ranged upon the 
mantels which before had only held the spotted 
looking-glasses with unvarnished mahogany 
frames. Everything on the same scale of mag- 
nificence, and characterized by lavish expendi- 
ture, which was at once the wonder and admira- 
tion of the whole neighborhood. 

New stabling was built; the master drove 
blooded horses to the most charmingly-fashioned 
vehicles, the beauty of which was only exceeded 
by their number and variety. And in fact the 
old farmers, when they saw what was going on, 
shook their heads and whispered amongst them- 
selves, that they guessed the money and the 





brooke. 


sultry evening in July, and the doors and win- 
dows are all open. Jesper had just come out 
from Baltimore that afternoon, and he was 
fatigued and was almost asleep, when the form 
of a man came quietly into the room, and placed 
his hand upon the sleeper’s shoulder, who awoke 
with a start. 

“Ha, ha!” laughed the new comer, as he sat 
down opposite to him inthe shadow. “It’s only 
me, Maybrooke.” 

“Ah!” said the other, in a not very cordial 
tone. ‘Is that you, Sternmoor? I thought you 
were going to New Orleans, when we parted at 
the Powder House last week.” 

“No!” said Sternmoor, quietly. “I did not 

” 

“So I see,” replied his interlocutor, uneasily. 
“When I loaned you the thousand dollars, you 
said you thought of making a trip south.” 

“But you see, Jesper, I met with some friends 
soon after, and we tried our hands at the old 
game, ‘double on the ace’ ye know—at Beale 
Robbins’s House on Fayette Street—by-the-by, 
the very room in which you were so fortunate 
last fall, that you were tempted to blow your 
brains out—’’ 

“And you did me the ill service to pull the 
pistol away,” said Maybrooke, gloomily. 

“Ha! ha! ill service, eh! what, from a sui- 
cide’s grave to help you up to be master supreme 
of Graythorne? Come, come! you are ungrate- 
ful. Well, as I was saying, we played into the 
small hours, it was win, lose, win, win, lose, lose, 
lose. And the little loan I had of you was ex- 
hausted. Well, well, ’tis not worth speaking 
about, we all have our little infatuations.” The 
tones of the speaker were light and mocking. 
Jesper Maybrooke was silent. 

“You're out of spirits, to-night. 
have a drink !” 

And the passive master rang the bell for lights, 
as though he was but the servant to obey the be- 
hests of the man opposite. Candles were brought, 
a handsome mahogany liquor case was opened, 
Sternmoor took but a light drink, but the other 
filled up his glass nearly to the brim with the 
pure liquor, and threw it down his throat. 

Four months had made a great change in 
Jesper Maybrooke, a change much for the worse. 
His eyes were now almost habitually bloodshot, 
from his exposure and late hours. They were 


Come, let us 


white of his complexion was now not s0 clearly 
detined, for his face looked dusky, and he had 
generally flushed cheeks, nose, chin and fore- 
head, of the one color. He seemed to grow 
more fretful, nervous and passionate every day. 
When he raised his glass up to his mouth to 
drink, his hand shook as though he was taken 
with an agne fit. 

Allthese things were not lost upon the man 
who was using Maybrooke for bis own purposes, 
and the latter began to discover it; bat Ins own 
crimes had placed him in the toils of the ser- 
pent, and it was useless fur him to struggle for 
extrication, even though he might hear the hiss- 
ing and feel the deadly embrace. 
| “ That brandy is really very fine, Maybrooke,” 
| exclaimed Sternmoor, holding his glass up to 





} 
| 


lands acquired by old Roger, would soon melt 
away in the hands of his nephew, Jesper May- 


But let us introduce the reader to the room 
fromm! froane. =. “apoh: Merrill at, Gray- 
was the master, Jesper wfaybrooke. It is a warm, 


» 


the light and twirling a few drops which remain- 
ed in it. By the way, I owe 
a little debt of honor due to-morrow, about seven 
hundred dollars I think it is. Could you spare 
me the amount, Maybrooke? Clear and spark- 
ling as a diamond,” he continued, in a mon@tone, 
| as if forgesting the subject of the money, and 
| twirling the rich-colored liquid before the light, 
while Jesper stood glaring on him as he spoke. 
“JT haven't got it,’ answered Maybrooke, 
huskily. 
“No, but you will get it for me, for you know 
I must have it,” he replied airily. 
“By Heaven, Sternmoor,” the other broke 
forth fiercely. “ You want to 


= Yes, very fine. 


ruin me—you 


you can lose at Robbins’s in one night—” 

. Well, perhaps not,” was his companion’s re- 
ply. ‘ But be reasonable, you know I have a 
sister to support.” 

This thrust went home. The poisoned dart 
entered the wound. The fires flashed from Jes- 


per’s eyes, and he made an involuntary motion to 


bition of quiet, conscious power in the small 
figure, coolly standing with the glass as though 
the color of the 
thoughts, that he fell back again, and in a mo- 


drank it. 

“You shall have the money,” he said. 

“When?” 

Maybrooke took out his wallet, which was 
plethoric with Lills, and counted out several one 
hundred dollar notes which he handed to Stern- 
moor, who took them carelessly without count- 
ting them, and stuffed them in his waistcoat 
pocket. Then he sat down near Jesper, holding 
the glass still in his hand, and after a moment 
spent in looking contemplatively at the dregs, he 
said : 

"eda Maybrooke, you and I must under- 
stand each other.” 

“ How do you mean?” asked Jesper. 

“We will come to that by-and-by,” replied 
Sternmoor; “ but first let us look at our relative 
positions. I shall be candid with you to-night, 
not from love of frankness, understand,’’—and 
the same cold light glimmered in his eyes and 
his scornful lip curled, “ but because candor suits 
my purposes better now than deceit.” 

He turned his eyes full around on his com- 
panion who was listening to him, but Maybrooke 
merely said, “Go on!” 

“ Before I speak unreservedly, it is better that 
those windows and doors should be glosed, for it 
might be awkward if other ears heard my revela- 
tions, and I fancied I heard a strange rustle and 
movement somewhere hereabout.” 

Maybrooke went and closed the windows, 
drew the shades down, then proceeded to the 
door and shut it. 

“ Lock it!” said Sternmoor, quietly. 

The lock clicked sharply as its bolt shot out 


from its socket, and when Jesper had taken his 
Seal BEA, soUvel! Loe up IPOT ne piace, uKEd 


carefully under the lounge and felt behind the 
draperies, to be certain they had no unwelcome 


listeners about, and then sat down opposite to 
Jesper, who had just previously felt the necessity 
for another drink, and his eyes were rolling and 
his cheeks burning from the effects of it. 


swollen and the lids intlamed, the pure pink and | 


“Well, then, as we are alone,” commenced 
Sternmoor, “Iam obliged for the purposes I 
have in view, to recapitulate. Some unpleasant 
things will have to be remembered, but bah! 
what do such men as we, Maybrooke, care for 
the horrible? Well, I see you don’t relish my 
facetiousness, so I will come to facts, and wont 
embellish them in the least. Well, you recollect 
our first meeting last fall, at Beale Robbins’s 
gambling house; you had almost broken the 
bank, when dame Fortune changed, and trans- 
ferred her favors to your adversary. You lost, 
lost, until not only your winnings were gone, 
but every dollar beside, that you possessed. 
You were still infatuated—don’t say a word, my 
dear friend, I perfectly understand the feeling— 
and asa last resort offered a draft upon Polk, 
Factor & Cummings, for seven hundred and 
twenty dollars to me, so that you could raise 
more money for play. I knew that draft was 
forged, but still I purchased it. You played 
again, and the same luck attended you, as fol- 
lows every desperate man. You were ruined!” 

“Why do you recite this well known story, 
Sternmoor ? Come at once to the point,” inter- 
rupted Maybrooke, uneasily. 

“By and-by. Neverbe impatient ; had I been 
impatient, a certain dear friend of mine at Gray- 
thorne and myself would never have been so in- 
timate. Well, you rushed out into the street, 
drew a pistol, placed it to your ear that you might 
hear the agreeable report more plainly, pulied 
the trigger, and instead of having the satisfac- 
tion of a coroner's jury, and a damp bed in the 
earth, you found that I had taken the liberty to 
remove the weapon in the nick of time, and in- 
stead of your brains being dashed about on the 


and its fragments were hailing upon us. 
was the first time I saved your life. 

“Tthen brought you out blindfolded to the 
Witch’s Run at our old Powder House rendez- 
vous, and had you married to the sister of mine 
whom you had wronged so foully in yoar youth, 
and instead of having your threat cut when you 
| spurned her from you, aa I might have done, I 
saved you from the fury of the band who would 
have obeyed my orders.” 

Reuben Sternmoor’s voice became harder and 


That 








know I can’t give you as much money in all as | 


instead of that vou thought it necessary that it 
should be a murder .”’ ; 

At this instant a stifled groan sounded throuch 
the room, @ groan full of anguish, and the tw 
men started quickly from their seats, and looked 
into each other's faces ingu 

“Did you that 
trembling like an aspen leaf 

“Then it was not imagination!’ said the 
usually collected Sternmoor; and he quickly 
searched every part of the room, carefully u 


ringly 


hear asked Mayvbrooke 


locked the door and looked into the passage, but 
did not see a soul. Both men sought the laquor 
stand and drank some brandy 

“It was nothing,” said Sternmoor 

“©, nothing!" repeated Jesper, tre mblingly, 
but the liquor he drank seemed almost to cheke 
him. 


* Well,” continued Sternmoor, “the night in 


| March when you came dashing out from town 


spring at Sternmoor, but there was such an exhi- 


liquid occupied his whole | 


snow, the glass lamp above you was splintered | 


through the rain, you little thought 1 followed 
yon after the brothers of the League met you 
on your path ; you did not know when you went 
up into the old mill and changed your clothes 
feom the trap in the third story, that Twas by 
your side ; but you knew me as your deliverer 
when you were grappling with Merrill in the 


| chamber, and the old man murdered was by your 
ment more he went up to the open liquor case | 
and filled another glass full of the brandy and | 


side, and when you were down and Merrill's 
knees upon your breast, and in another instant 
you would have been his prisoner, and Lerept up 
behind and gave him the blow with my leaden 
mace which set you free; yes, you knew then, 
T had saved your life again. But of course, Twas 
merely playing my game; and now I will tell 
you the stakes I played for, and which I have 
won—” 

“And they are?’ asked Maybrooke, thickly. 

“ The half of your estate, half of it turned into 
money !”” 

“ Bat this cannot bedone. You shall not have 
it b roared the half drunken Jesper, rising to his 
feet. “By Heavens! rather than this, I would 
strangle you as quickly as I killed the old man.” 
And he made a bound towards the place where 
Reuben sat. 

Sternmoor was as active as a panther, and al- 
thongh no match for his opponent in close quar- 
ters, Was more than his equal in activity ; and 
then he had the advantage of being sober. So as 
Jesper advanced with his face intlamed with pas- 
sion, and from the liquor he had drank, and his 
fists clenched towards the smaller man, Stern- 
moor jumped quickly aside and before the other 
struck at him was behind him, his hands around 
his throat and his knee in his back pressing him 
downwards to the floor, and in an instant May- 


[SEE ENGRAVING.] 


brooke fell heavily, and Sternmoor stood over 
him. He did not seem excited, as he said : 

“You see, Maybrooke, Iam always prepared 
for you; never war to the knife with me, or your 
own heart will bleed.” 

Jesper stumbled up to his fect at fell upon 
the sofa heavily, almost exhausted wf rage, 

* Fou conquer now, Due t -witi—be—even— 
with you—yet,” he said, between his clenched 
teeth. 

“But you will give me the money?” said 
Reuben. 

“How can I? [cannot get the sum such as 
you want for months.” 

“Twill tell you. Tam never without an ex- 
pedient. You shall make me a deed for the one 
half of Graythorne estate, and deliver it to me to 
be recorded. The moment that is done, and I 
can realize from its sale, I shall leave America 
forever, and you will thus be rid of all anxiety, 
and I shall be reaping the harvest of my labors. 
You see ’tis very plain. If you refuse | have but 
one alternative—” 

“And that is—” gasped Jesper. 

“O, only to proclaim to the world that May- 
brooke, the master of ¢ iraythorne was the murder- 
er of Roger Maybrooke, for which crime Walter 
Merrill perished,”’ sneered Reuben. 

And now Maybrooke heard close to his car a 
sigh so profound, that it seemed as though the 
evening zephyrs had all merged into the round, 
which trembled through the room and loaded the 
air with sorrow. He started up suddenly, and 
stood trembling in the middle of the room, and 
he looked at Sternmoor, as if surprised that he 
showed no emotion. 

“Did you hear that sigh?’ he asked. 

“ What sigh 7” Sternmoor said, 

“O, as if a man were dying in the most dread- 

ful pain, and was with a sigh gasping out his life. 
It was just such a sound.” 
“Faugh!” said Sternmoor. “ Bad conscience. 
But we are interrupted. I said that you should 
be called a murderer if you did not do my bid- 
ding.” : 

“And I say that Rube Sternmoor should suf- 
fer with me if I was; there is such a thing as an 
accomplice, and as the lawyers say ‘before and 
after the fact.’ Ha, ha!” cried Jesper, fiercely 





“ Fool! do you think that I who have plotted 
so far would leave you such a paltry loophole for 
escape? No, IT would environ you so + ompletely 
that you should not emerge except to come upon 
the scaffold. 
imagine. 
terms?” 


Iam more powerful than you can 


Come—come! do you reject my 


And Sternmoor spoke with an emphasis and 


| passion which was onusual to him. 


“No, no! give metime. I will give vou an 


answer next Friday night at the Powder House 


| Give me time, Tam upset to-night.” And he 
sunk into his seat again 
“Well, be it as you say. Next Friday 


colder, and he seemed to hold the eyes of May- | 


| brooke upon his own with a serpent’s fascination 
“Then for purposes and for a deep policy 
which I was carrying out, I made you join ‘ The 
League of Death,’ thereby insuring you by the 
joint crimes of the band a share of the plunder 
to support your villanies. No! I do not intend 
to be complimentary, I am speaking plainly 
now. I did not consider it necessary to the hap- 
piness of my injured sister that you should either 
acknowledge her or abide with her as your wife, 
so I did not press that point. And I soon after 
made a sugyestion to you which I intended 
should be acted upon by you for the benefit of 


bot} ] ; 
us both, namely, the robbery of your uncle, but 






night, 
I shall expect an answer yea or no! b ' 
be treacherous, Jesper, or it may be wore 
you - 

“Will you go into the hall, Sterumoor, and 
call Perry, and ask him to bring us up some more 
ice. I am really weak from the excitetnent you 
cause me always when we meet.” 

He really spoke in a languid tone, but a# Stern 
he looked 


had 


moor passed out into the dark hail 


around suspiciously at Maybrooke who 


closed his eves 
{ro ne costisven | 
[Back numbers of The Flag of cor Union. containing 
the previous chapters of this story, may be found ot oii 
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ROBERT AND RUTH.---Their Loves. 
BY MARY W. JANVRIN. 


“Rutra—Ruthy Bell! why don’t you come 
in here? J declare, I believe the child’s deaf! 
Robert, go out and find the girl and bring her in 
to supper. Jest as likely’s not, she’s down by 
the pond looking arter lilies, or something jest as 
foolish.” And the speaker, Mrs. Martin, came 
in from the door where she had been to call the 
girl, and rolling down her sleeves, took her seat 
at the supper-table, while Robert her son, a lad 
of about twelve, went in quest of his cousin 
Ruth. 

“ Well, mother,L expected Ruthy would trouble 
yousome. She's a queer sort of a child—jest 
like her mother at her age.” And Mr. Martin 
brushed away atear at the remembrance of his 
sweet youngest sister, ‘‘ the flower of the family,” 
as she was always called. ‘Her mother was 
allers down by the pond gathering lilies at this 
on, and she’d come up to the house with a 
wreath round her purty hair, looking like arale 
picter ;—and there, see, mother, there comes 
Ruthy, looking for all the world as her mother 
used to fifteen years ago!” 

Mrs. Martin glanced up to her niece Ruth Bell, 
coming up the lane hand in hand with her son 
Robert, a happy expression on her face, and 
beautiful white water lilies twisted amid her dark 
locks. It soothed the irritated housewife, and 
she said, mildly, to her husband : 

“Well, Nathan, [ s’pose I am apt to speak 
sharp sometings. I love the girl ; she is to me 
almost as near as our own child Robert, for she 
is a pretty creature, with such winsome ways that 
a body coutdn’t help taking her to their heart, and 
she and Robert are a deal of company for each 
other. He never goes off by himself with his 
books in the woods, as he used to, to be goné all 
day, for Ruthy goes with him now, and they al- 
ways come back together when she gets tired.” 

“Tr'll do the boy good,” said the farmer, “ for 
he liked to be alone too much for his own good, 
before Ruthy came here.” 

Just then Ruth and Robert camein. The 
girl’s hair was decked with white lilies, which 
she had gatuered at the pond, and she carried a 
large bunch in her hand. Her dark eyes were 
sparkling with mirth, as she exclaimed, quite out 
of breath : 

“Look, aunt and uncle! do look at Robert! 
Doesn't he look comical?’ And she laughingly 
drew him forward, crowned with a large wreath 
of lilies, the long stems trailing down over his 
face.” 

“ Come, children, to your suppers. It’s time, 
Robert, for you to drive the cows up from the 
pastur, and Ruthy can go with you,” said Mr. 
Martin, as he gazed smilingly on their happy 
faces. And after they had partaken of their sup- 
per, Robert and Ruth went gleefully out to drive 
up the lowing kine, to be milked by the busy 
housewife, Mrs. Martin. 

Mr. Martin was a well-to-do farmer, and a 
more honest, upright man was not to be found in 
that section of the country where he lived. His 
wife, good woman, was a pattern of a thrifty, in- 
dustrious housewife; and none around could vie 
with her in a carefully kept house or dairy. Her 
manner was a little sharp sometimes, but a kind- 
er heart never beat than that in her breast. Their 
only child Robert, a lad of about twelve, with a 
dreamy look in his fine, dark eyes, possessed a 
taste for knowledge, which had caused his par- 
ents considerable anxiety, for it was their wish 
that he should remain at home and be a farmer ; 
but the boy’s thirst for knowledge was not to be 
quenched—in the district school he had out- 
stripped both pupils and teacher, and now he was 
under the instruction of the minister at the 
village. _ 

Over a year had elapsed, since by the death of 
Mr. Martin’s youngest, widowed sister, little 
Ruthy Bell had come to dwell with them, to be 
a companion for Robert, and help make music in 
the old farmhouse. And their hearts had twined 
around the girl with almost the affection they 
feit for their own son. She was “a sweet, win- 
some child,” as Mrs. Martin had said—with 
large, dark brown eyes, which only gave sunny 
looks and smiles, and hair of a chesteut hue, long, 
silken and wavy. What wonder then, that the 
farmer and his wife looked upon her almost as a 
child of their own—and Robert, too, gazed on 
her but to liken her to everything bright and 
beautiful. 

And thus passed four years in childhood’s joys 
and sorrows to the two children—in summer 
time rambling in the forest, playing by some 
frolicking brook, Robert culling the earliest flow- 
ers with which to deck Ruthy’s hair, searching 
among the last year’s dead leaves for the long, 
trailing pink and white arbutus, or gathering the 
early violet, and in the bright June days seeking 
lush-red strawberries among the meadow grass. 
Robert went from 
home to attend college—and Ruth, too, went 





Then came a change. 


from the old farmhouse to a seminary some dis- 
tance from home, and the farmer and wife were 
Four years passed, and 
Robert who had remained in school that period, 
save a visit home at the annual vacations, now 
came home at his graduation, to spend the sum- 
mer, preparatory to commencing the study of law 


left alone for a time. 


in adistant city. Ruthy was already at the farm- 

They had both altered much 
in that Robert had attained a manly 
stature, and had adeeper look in his dreamy 


eves, and a tirmer carriage of his erect head ; 


house before him. 


time. 


andeRuthy had grown a tall, graceful voung lady, 
with the slight, girlish form just budding into 
Her eyes had a graver look, and 
her hair a deeper shade. 

That was a 
young beings—those long summer days spent in 


womanhood. 


pleasant season to those two 
wandering in the dim old woods, to the music of 
the old brook waters; and it was there that the 
love which was born when they first wandered 
there as children, ripened beneath the soft blue 
skies. A knowledge of this soon came to their 


hearts and one bright September eve preceding 
his departure from home, Robert told that love 


tu Rath, and she listened with bowed head and 
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mantling blush—then, looking up with a new 
light in her brown eyes, put her hand in his. 
He needed no other answer. And that night, as 
they stood before the farmer and his wife and re- 
ceived their blessing, they were both happy. 

The next morning Robert bade adieu to his 
parents and Ruthy for the scene of his legal 
studies, with high hopes and bright anticipations 
for the future ; and Ruthy, standing in the door- 
way in the early dawn, with a new happiness in | 
her heart and shining out through her beautiful | 
eyes, bade her lover a tender farewell. | 

| 
| 
| 


“You will write me, Ruth, often—all your 
heart—will you not?” said Robert, at leaving. | 
And Ruth made answer that she would. 

Thus passed three years—Kobert going home | 
only once in that time for a short visit, but feel- 
ing repaid for the months of hard, close study, in 
reading the long, tender letters which came week- 
ly from Ruth. 





| 
| 
“In the pleasant June,” thus wrote Robert | 
in closing his last letter to Ruth, “ I shall come 
home for a short vacation, and with me a fellow- | 
student, Philip Cheever, who is a Southerner | 
from New Orleans. He has always hada strong 
desire to see life in a New England farmhouse, 
and thinks the pure country air will restore his 
health.” 

It was at the close of a balmy day in June, 
that Robert Martin arrived at the old farmhouse, 
and with him his friend Philip Cheever, who was 
heartily welcomed by the farmer and his wife. 
But as Robert presented him to his cousin Ruth, 
and noticed the look of undisguised admiration 
with which he regarded her, a cloud came to his 
heart, which was yet to deepen and enshroud 
his whole being. As Ruth left the room, Philip 
exclaimed to him: 

“Why, Robert Martin, man! how can you 
stay in the city poring over old musty law books, 
while your home possesses such attractions? I 
declare, I believe you are destitute of /e grande 
passion which we Southerners possess in such a 
degree ; for even the | iful Julia Bell A 
the belle of the city, found no favor in your eyes, 
though all knew that she tried every means to at- 
tract you to her-—and now—” 

A deep flush came to the broad brow of Rob- 
ert, as he interrupted his friend, saying : 

“Stop, my friend, you are mistaken! My 
cousin Ruth and myself are betrothed, and now 
you know why I was insensible to the favor of 
the fair Julia.” 

“Come, Robert,” said Mr. Martin, just then 
entering. “Your friend must feel like taking 
some supper,eafter your long ride; and I hope 
that our good country air will bring the color to 
his pale cheeks again, and give him a good 
appetite.” 

They followed the farmer to the kitchen, where 
all the delicacies of the country were set before 
them. And Philip Cheever, by his sprightly 
conversation and graceful manner, soon com- 
pletely won the hearts of Robert’s father and 
mother. Later in the evening, while his friend 
conversed with the farmer and his wife, telling 
them of his Southern home—describing graphi- 
cally life on a plantation, and the careless, happy 
negroes, Robert and Ruth were seated by the 
open window conversing in low tones, and Rob- 
ert felt then, as he gazed on Ruth, that it would 
be wrong to doubt her love—that none could ever 
come between them—and he banished the sus- 
picion which had crept into his heart, for was not 
his friend engaged to a beautiful Southern lady ? 
Had he not seen her miniature in a costly setting ? 
And now he would not wrong him by a suspicion. 

The days passed quickly at the farmhouse— 
days of happiness to all. Good Mrs. Martin felt 
honored by her son’s guest, and she placed at 
his disposal every luxury of the farmhouse. 
Farmer Martin liked nothing so well as to have 
youthful faces about him, and he took pride in 
his handsome son Robert ; while Ruth and Rob- 
ert were happy in each other’s society, and Philip 
Cheever made himself at home from the first. 
But none knew that beneath that fair exterior, 
beat a heart devoid of principle—that Philip 
Cheever, handsome, graceful and fascinating, was 
also proud, passionate and unrelenting, when 
once his eyes were fixed upon aught he would 
possess. Ruth Bell was a sweet wild flower, an 
early spring violet, and gazing upon her, his 
eyes burned with fiery glances, as the hot noon- 
day sun beats down on the unprotected flower. 
Ah, Robert Martin, better for thy peace and hap- 
piness, that thy friend had never crossed the 
threshold of thy home ! 

A month went by, and Robert and his friend 
Were to return to the city on the morrow, when 
Philip said, at supper-time : 

“Well, Mr. Martin, I like your place so well, 
that I shall beg leave to remain a few weeks 
longer. I do not feel as though T could study if 
I returned, for I should be thinking of the green 
fields and sparkling streams about here ; and be- 
sides, I feel that I am not yet recovered from my 
illness, and the hot, stitling air of the city would 
not strengthen me overmuch, 








What say you, 
“Perhaps you could 
prevail on your good mother to keep me a little 
longer, and I'll promise not to be very trouble- 
some to her.” 


Robert ?”’ turning to him. 


“stay, by all means! My parents will be 
very glad, and I have no doubt that the country 
air will do you good,” said Robert. 


And thus Robert Martin went forth from his 





home, from his cousin Ruth, and knew not that 
he had left a viper behind, in the home nest, that 
which would sting him to the heart's core. 

The long summer days passed, and still Phil- 


ip Cheever prolonged his stay. And = was it to 
be wondered at, that the serpent charmed and 
fascinated Ruth Bell? That the wary Southern- 
er taught her a new lesson, while telling her of | 
his beautiful Louisianian home and of the luxuri- | 
ance and beauty of all there? Was it to be | 


wondered at, that, as together they trod the dim 


old woods in those soft summer days, and rested | 
on the greensward—as he plucked for her the | 
lilies she loved so well, and bound them on her | 
brow, gazi 





ug on her the while with his ardent 


eves, that her heart forgot her cousin Robert— 
that the pure had on him 
seemed tame in comparison to that she now ex- 


love she bestowed 


perienced, and that she listened when Philip | 


Cheever poured an impassioned tale into her ear, | 


hinting of her cousin’s preference for the beauti- 
ful Julia Belmont, and that all that stood between 
their happiness was his early engagement with 
her, which he was too honorable to break ' And 
so Ruth listened, and did not repulse him ; and 
that night, as she sought her chamber, pacing 
back and forth with crimsoned face and flashing 
eyes, she exclaimed : 

“ Yes, yes, I will go with Philip Cheever! It 
is not wrong! Robert has ceased to love me, 
and would wed another but for our engagement. 
He shall be free; and I—ah, yes, / shall be hap- 
py! Philip's love will not grow cold. We shall 
be married and go to sunny Italy. ©, I shall be 
happy!” And she paused before the open win- 
dow, looking out upon the night. 

When the morning light came, Ruth was far 
away. The sun shone in at the window of a de- 
serted chamber, and Farmer Martin and his wife 
sought in vain for their lost child. And Philip 
Cheever, where was he? He, too, had vanished. 
Buta letter which Mrs. Martin found lying on 
Ruth’s table told all : 


“Dear Farner anp Motner—for such you 
have always been to me—I am about to leave 
my kind home for another. You will think it 
wrong, but know that I shall leave it honorably, 
as the wife of Philip Cheever, whom I love de- 
votedly. Robert will ferget me soon in the love 
of another. He has forgotten me already. 1 
cannot write much, as 1 have little time. I go. 
Dear father and mother, God guard and kee 
you, as I pray he will. Yourchild, Rutuy.” 

The farmer and wife read the note with weep- 
ing eyes and sorrow-stricken faces; then they 
immediately wrote to Robert, whom the next 
week brought to the farmhouse. But after read- 
ing Ruth’s letter, he besought his parents to do 
or say nothing more, as it was her own choice ; 
and stifling his great sorrow in his heart, he went 
back to his studies a changed man. “ Philip 
Cheever has won her from me with a lie,” he 
said, “‘ but if she loves him, and he makes her 
happy, Lam content.” 





Again three years went by—years of applica- 
tion to his profession to the young lawyer—and 
bringing no change to the old farmhouse. It 
was at the close of a sultry afternoon in August, 
and Farmer Martin was returning from the field, 
where he had been at his day’s labor. With hot, 
flushed brow and weary step, he came toward 
the farmhouse, stopping by the pond a moment 
to rest and cool him. 

“Why, bless me! what’s that ?” he ejaculated, 
ashis eye caught sight of some white object lying 
on the opposite bank. ‘“ Why, it looks like a 
human being, a woman asleep! Maybe some- 
body’s been in the woods arter berries, and 
stopped to rest by the pond, and so fell asleep! 
But,”’ he continued, “‘ whoever it is, she hadn’t 
oughter stay there long, and I'll jest step round 
and speak to her.” He went around some little 
distance to the opposite side of the pond, but as 
he advanced near the prongate form, and saw the 


white lilies tyyived ajo Wdark, <ishevelled 
= ‘ 
tresses, and teoaing® 4 


ebught a sight of 
the white face, he started tremblingly back, ex- 
claiming : 

“Yes, yes, ’tis she, my poor Ruthy! My poor 
broken lily—come back to die among the flowers 
she loved so well!” He raised her tenderly in 
his strong arms, as though she were but an in- 
fant in weight, and carried her tothe house. As 
he was met in the doorway by his wife, with an 
alarmed look on her face, he cried : 

“ She has come back, mother—our poor Ruthy 
has come back to us! I’ve always said she’d 
come back to the old place again!” And he 
carried her to the room which was hers in child- 
hood, laying her tenderly on the bed. 

“ She is dead, Nathan! See how pale she is !”” 
exclaimed Mrs. Martin, bending over the still 
form. ‘O, Nathan, she came back to die at the 
very door, and we did not know it to soothe her 
last moments !” 

“No, no, mother, she is not dead—she lives, 
her heart beats !” said her husband, taking the 
cold hand in his, feeling the pulse, and bending 
down his head to catch the feeble beat of the al- 
most stilled heart.“ She will revive—she must 
come to—o@ poor child! She will come to by 
rubbing and hot drink!’ And the farmer and 
his wife saw, after half an hour’s time, a faint 
color came to the pale cheeks, and a quickened 
beat of the heart. 

But Ruth revived only to wander off in a 
wild, incoherent way. Rising in bed, and look- 
ing around the room, her eyes resting on her 
uncle and aunt, she muttered: ‘All, all a 
dream !—yes, yes, a dream! But Robert, where 
ishe? We played together by the brook, he 
gathered these lilies for me!” her eyes resting on 
the crushed flowers in her hair. “ Yes, he was 
very kind. We wandered together through the 
green woods, and rested by the cool waters—and 
he loved me—he told me so, there; and I loved 
him so well, too! Yes,” she cried, “ you needn't 
laugh and say ‘twas false, standing there !” shak- 
ing her head at the farmer and his wife. “ You 
know we were to be married, and that we loved 
each other! Robert—Robert, why don’t you 
come to the wedding? See, I am all ready, the 
flowers are in my hair—the minister will come ! 
Robert, where are you? Ah, I know,” she con- 
tinued, her voice taking a plaintive tone, “ yes, 


you are in the city. There is a lady there, a 


beautiful lady, but I know who she is—Jalia | 


Belmomt is her name. //e told me—Philip 
Cheever told me that my Robert loved her—that 
he was proud and ambitious, and had got wearied 
©, Philip Cheever!’ she 
starting up, ‘it wasn’t true! 
all the time—you knew jit, and you lied to me! 
©, Philip, you wooed me then in the old woods, 
and I fled with you. But, Ph 


ried!” she went on. ‘ Don't say it again, that 


of me. shricked, 


Robert loved me 


we were mar- 





it was not so—it will kill me! There was a min- 


ister,” she continued, in a softer tone ; “ I remem- 
ber his name was like mine—you said so then! 
that it was like mine—and his wife, she saw us 
married, too! You can’t say ‘twas false, Philip! 


You can’t be 


” 


O, Philip, you wont be so cruel! 





married again—'twill be wrong! Let me go 
she shrieked, as she strugyled to get free from 
“1 must tell 


He will go and deceive 


the farmer, who held her in bed. 
her before it is too late! 


} 


| mustn't marry her! 


ry 


her. He is my husband !” she exclaimed fiercely, 
turning her eyes on them. “ Let me go—he 


But O, he has gone wa 


; second wedding in his own sunny home he ased 


| to tell me about. 





Ha, ha!’ And she laughed a 
wild, insane laugh, which thrilled through the 
hearts of those two by the bedside. “It'll be a 
gay wedding, for 1 wear the ring;” and she 
thrust out her hand. “ This proud lady, Ger- 
trude Harlow, can’t have it!’’ And she hastily 
hid her hand under the bedclothes. 

At length, completely exhausted, she sank 
into a broken slumber, and Mrs. Martin, who 
watched by her through the long night, said to 
her husband : 

“She will be better when she wakes. 
some wrong has been done, Nathan, She raves 
about facts. I believe you'd better write for Rob- 
ert to come home, and he will get at the bottom 
of it.” 

Next day a letter was despatched for Robert to 
return. He was sitting in his office when the 
letter was brought, in the well-known hand- 
writing of his father. He broke the seal, and as 
he read he grew fearfully pale, pressing his 
hand upon his heart, as if to check its rapid 
beating. A few minutes he sat thus, then spring- 
ing from his chair, told his clerk he was going 
home for a few days, and went out; and making 
afew hasty arrangements, jumped aboard the 
train which swiftly bore him to his home. 

He came, a sad, grave-looking man. In the 
three years that had elapsed since Ruth’s dis- 
appearance, and Robert’s great sorrow had come 
to him, he had become tamed in his profession. 
Men far and near sought counsel of him in in- 
tricate cases, and his words were thuse of wisdom. 
He had changed much from the dreamy-eyed boy 
who used to dwell in the old farmhouse. 





Six months had passed since the day Robert 
Martin received the letter calling him home, and 
in that time, Ruth had recovered from her illness, 
and yet remained at the old farmhouse with her 
uncle and aunt. Robert had stayed at home for 
a few days only, and then gone out to seek for 
proofs of the marriage of his cousin Ruth with 
Philip Cheever. 

Ina Southern city, a brilliant party was as- 
sembled to witness the marriage of the beautiful 
heiress Gertrude Harlow, with Philip Cheever, 
who had just returned from Europe ‘where he 
had been travelling for the last three years. It 
was known that they had been long engaged, 
even before he went abroad—that on account of 
his health he had prolonged his stay; and now, 
on his return, the marriage was to be consum- 
mated. The guests were all assemble in the 
elegant drawing-rooms, brilliantly lighted with 
perfumed lamps. Noble, whole-souled Southern 
gentlemen—ladies, beautiful in tropic bloom, and 
clad in costly laces and flashing gems—but fair- 
est of them all was Gertrude Harlow, as she en- 
tered with a train of bridesmaids, to trust her 
future life in the care of Philip Cheever. And 
he, as be advances to meet her as she enters— 
we see that three years have told lightly with him. 
There is the same look in the dark, fascinating 
eyes, the same ensnaring smile, a little more ful- 
ness of the figure, and a slightly foreign air, lend- 
ing an additional dignity to him. And as they 
stood there, those two about to be united, a mur- 
mur of approbation ran around the room. — All 
eyes were intent on the handsome pair ; and none 
noticed the opening of the door, and the entrance 
ot a tall figure, a stranger among them. 

But, as the ceremony proceeded, and the min- 
ister looking around on those present, came to 
the words, “If any one can show just cause why 


these two shall not be joined in the holy bonds of 


wedlock, I pray him speak now, or ever after 
hold his peace!” As these words ded forth, 


But | 


IN LON? 2k 


} 


| 


dreamy eyes, with a saddened look in their de; ths 
the same beautiful hair of ber girlhood, and 
health was in her rounded form 

There were great preparations geting on thie 
Christmas, for Robert was expected home. It 
was his first visit for two years; as he had been 
called to Europe on an important case, and had 
but just returned, after winning both the case and 
fame in his absence ; and no wonder that Mrs 
Martin and Roth had been more than ordinarily 
anxious for the expected one, who had not been 
with them for these two long years 

“ Well, mother, here comes the stage—and 
here is Robert !"" exclaimed Mr. Martin, as just 
then, the stage made its appearance down the 
turnpike 

A tall, handsome man was soon in the arms of 
his parents; then, turning to Rath, he gawend 
her asin the days of their childhood. Robert 
Martin did not look so grave, as when he last set 
foot in the farmhouse. That was a happy Christ- 
mas time—the happiest which many a year had 
brought—and one which also brought back the 
joy of the past, and bade it sit down with them 
at the festal board. 

“ Have heard anything from Philip 
Cheever!" asked Robert of his father, the next 
day in conversation. 

“Yes, yes; we saw his death in a Californy 
paper, over a year ago; and after that, a letter 
came to Ruthy from him, sent from Califirny by 
the doctor who attended him in his last sickness. 
It was an affecting letter, Robert. He asked her 
forgiveness for the wrong he had done her, sayine 
that he was dying of consumption, in a strange 
lund, with no friend but the kind doctor who attend- 
ed him—and begging her forgiveness for the past, 
adding that he could not die in peace unless she 
granted it. But she did not get the letter until 
after his death—poor fellow! The girl felt: bad 
enough about it. He left her all his property at 
the South, ‘to make amends for his unkindness,’ 
he said. So our Ruthy’s a rich woman now— 
though I know that wont change your feelings a 
mite, Robert.” 

The tender look which came to Robert's eves, 
and lighted them with the same dreamy expres- 
sion of his youth, was enough answer without 
the words which followed : 

“ And Ruth is free now! Cheever—poor fel- 
low !—God knows I did not wish his death—but 
Ruth will be happier now, I believe.” 

In the springtime Robert came again to the 
farmhouse, and when he returned to his city 
home, he carried with him Ruth Cheever as his 
bride. They returned to the plighted faith of 
their youth, and the past was to them but a dim- 
ly remembered dream. 


you 
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THE DAHLIA. 


Bridgeman says of the dahlia: “ Many culti- 
vators have found late planting to suit better than 
early, and I myself have had more perfect tlowers 
from plants set out about the middle of June, 
than trom those planted in) May ; this is easily 
accounted for. In July and August the weather 
is generally hot, which jorings the forwardest 
plants into bud at an early season, and in the 
event of a continuation of hot, dry weather, such 
buds fail to produce perfect flowers; whereas 
those plants which are set out late, keep growing 
through the hot weather, and produce their buds 
just in season to receive all the benetit of the 
autumnal rains. From a consideration of these 
circumstances, I think in June the safest time to 
set out dahlia plants ; and if those persons who 
have no convenience of forcing their roots, set 
them out in May, in ground prepared as before 
directed, they will generally succeed very well, 
provided they take care to cover them in case of 
a cold change of weather. The roots may be 
thus cultivated entire, as is frequently done; but, 
if it be desired to have them parted, this business 
can be easily accomplished without disturbing the 
roots, and the offsets may be planted in the 
ground separately, or potted.” 











there came a response : 

“ Hold,” cried a calm, deep voice, which start- 
led all present, causing them to hold their breath, 
“7 can show why the wedding should proceed 
no further !’” 

“ You!—who are you?” exclaimed Philip 
Cheever, starting forward with haughty look and 
tone, supporting the half-fainting form of his (al- 
most) bride on one arm, and instinctively placing 
his hand where he usually carried his pistols. 
“ Who dares intrude here?’ But when he had 
taken a second look at the face of the stranger, 
a livid pallor crept over his features, and his limbs 
shook beneath him. 

“You recognize me, then, Philip Cheever? 
Three years have not made so great a change in 
me as you could wish, perhaps!” said that calm, 
thrilling voice. ‘ You, too, are looking the same 
as when we visited my home three years ago— 
you, to creep like a serpent, as you were, not only 
into my home, but into the heart of my betrothed, 
tilling her mind with base fabrications concerning 
You did your work well, Philip Cheever! 
Your tongue was smooth and oi 


me! 





y, and under 
cover of illness, you remained when I went forth 
Bat, Philip 
Cheever, she was yours honorably—Ruth Bell 


again, and then won my affianced. 


was your wife—yet now you would seek to cast 
her off, putting her aside with a lie! But I have 
the proofs of that wedding, and therefore you 
stand here a perjured man!” 

“This marriage cannot take place !"’ he said, 
turning again to the amazed minister. “It any 
the 
matter, it can be obtained by writing to Robert 


further information is needed concerning 





Martin, lawyer, at B And bowing low to 
the astonished company, he went out. 

all were fastened om the 
speaker, none had noticed that Philip Cheever 
And in 
followed, and the increasing darkness of 
night, he 


And while eyes 


also left the room. the confusion that 
the 
made his escape from the Crescent 
City, leaving behind a stricken heart—that of 
Gertrude Harlow. 





Two years more passed, and it was Christmas 
Within 


was little change. 


time and about the farmhouse there 


Farmer Martin had grown 
somewhat stouter, but there were the same pleas- 
ant smile on the ruddy face, and the same merry 
glance of the twinkling blue eves 


The black 





shining hair of Mrs. Martin was streaked with | 


silver, and the forepead traced by the lapse of 
time. With Rath the change was greater than 


when we saw her last; there were the same dark, 


Our Curious Department, 


{Prepared for The Flag of our Union. } 
The Fuller Cradle. 

A correspondent of the Middleboro’ Gazette any a>— 
“We saw while in Abington, at the house of Mr. FL 
Noyes, the ancient family cradie of Dr. Samuel Fuller, 
who came over in the Mayflower, and was one of the rign- 
ers of the Social Compact A tradition exists that thi« 
cradle was on board the Mayflower, and that it war used 
to rock Peregrine White, the first New Englander It 
was made mostly of oak, framed together, and appears to 
nave suffered but little in rocking seven or eight genera- 
tions of the Fuller descent. It still remains jn a branch 
of the Fuller family.” 


Wonderful Phenomenon. 

A curious story, authenticated by names and dates, is 
furnished to the New Haven Journal and Courier It is, 
that a Indy during a shower saw a distinct current of 
lightning pass from one window to another. She found 
in two places upon the carpet a substance burning with 
a bright white fame and emitting a strong sulphercus 
odor. There being no fire in the house at the time, the 
fact seems conclusive that they were drops of the fluid 
which had fallen, or been ejected from the current in ite 
passage throngh the apartinent 
Human Hair. 

In 1*4¥ @ coffin was discovered in the abbey church of 
Romsey, England. which bad originally contained the 
body of a female of the Norman period. The bones had 
entirely Gecayed, but the hair, with ite characteristic tn- 
destructibility, was found entire, and appeared as if the 
*kull bad only recently been removed from it, and having 
plaited tails eightern inches in length It be til! pre 
served in a ginse case. lying upon the aame block of oak 
which has been ite pillow for centuries 





Curious Fact.° 

Sir David Brewster, inquiring into the history of the 
fiods that ite fundamental principle was 
weil known even to Euclid, that it was distinetly de- 
scribed by Galen 14) years ago 


stereose ope 


end that Giambatlte 
Porta bad, in 1509 given such a complete drawing of the 
two separate pictures as seen by each eye and of the com 
bined picture placed between them, that wr recognise in 
it not omly the priveiple but the construction of the 
steresecnpe 
A valuable Compass. 

There hae teen lately invented a compass, which be ro 
constructed and operated apem as to give at al) 


sperifie 


timer the 


wowny of a vessel 


It may te placed ome table 
© the captain's cabin, and will inform of the least devia 


thon from the course to 





nich the veesel may te 
It is claimed that it will work perfectly corrert wu 
how moch agitated by the motion ef the vessel 


beading 


matter 


Singular Place for a Neat. 

A tard hast bait ite net in the etter-bos et Sparham. 
Fogiand Notelthetanding the poatman's dally calle to 
take the letters lepewited there the bird ie mot dieturted 


Sometimes be bat taken the letters frum the Wind s back 
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{Written for The Flag ef our Union} 
THERE'LL DAWN A BRIGHTER DAY. 


BY WILLIE WARE. 


The clouds are dark and murky 
That float above my head, 

And from my heart the sunshine 
And sweet content have fled. 

The earth looks dark and dreary, 
All, all is gloom profound ; 

The autumn winds are scattering 
The withered leaves aroued, 

And yet I ‘m not despairing, 
I'll not give sorrow sway, 

For the sun will drive away the clouds— 
There ‘Il dawn a brighter day. 


‘Tis vain to be repining 
And wrapt in gloom alway, 
For clouds will sometimes darken, 
And cheeriess make our way. 
But then we know the sunshine 
Will come to us again: 
And It always seems the brighter 
After falling rain. 
Then let us still be hopeful, 
To sorrow ne'er give way, 
Remembering that. if cloudy, 
There ‘ll dawn a brighter day. 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.] 


THE QUEEN’S OWN. 





BY MARY A. NOWELL. 

“Gop's death! but this is a lad who will do 
honor to his kindred some of these days! Look 
up, Robert Devereux! Thy poor father who, as 
some say, has found his death by no fair means. 
Perhaps so, but itis no tale for a child’s ears. 
In faith, buy, thou hast thy mother’s beauty. 
No fairer maiden ever graced our court than 
Lettice Knollys.” 

The boy looked up not bashfully, but boldly, 
and yet with a graceful reverence in his look, as 
if he had been accustomed all his life to the 
presence chamber. His bearing was just what 
would be most likely to please Queen Elizabeth. 
Besides, she had loved his grandmother who was 
her own cousin—Lettice Knollys, the daughter 
of Anne Boleyn’s sister Mary, the wife of Wil- 
liam Cary; and from her, she had transferred 
her love to Lettice Knollys, the daughter of her 
cousin, Robert Devereux was therefore the 
grand-nephew of the queen. 

Lettice Knollys the younger had married Wal- 
ter, Earl of Essex. This lady’s beauty attracted 
the notice of Robert Dudley, Earl of Leicester, 
while her husband still lived. There were dark 
hints of a slow poison being administered to 
Essex, by the agents of Leicester. The unfor- 
tunate maa died in Ireland in 1576, and before 
his death, he wrote to supplicate Elizabeth to 
take care of his beloved children. 

Soon after his death, Leicester repudiated his 
wife, Douglas, Lady Sheffield, and privately 
married the widow of Essex; a marriage after- 


* wards repeated in presence of her father, Sir 


Francis Knollys. Undpr such circumstances, it 
was no wonder that the little earl should become 
a favorite with the queen — Leicester's marriages 
had before offended her deeply ; this one most of 
all. Twice, too, had Lettice Knollys committed 
what, to Elizabeth’s mind, was almost unpardon- 
able, viz., wedding with theflower of her own 
court, once with the gallant Essex, and again 
with him who perhaps had more deeply impress- 
ed the queen’s heart than any other living man. 
If ever, then, the feelings akin to maternal 
love animated her soul, it was when Robert 
Devereux came before her, worse than orphaned. 
She adopted him into her affections, and was true 
to her charge over him, except that she lavished 
too much upon him, inciting him to extrava- 
gance and profusion that brought him into strong 
disrepute. Lord Burleigh was appointed his 
guardian, He placed him in Triuvity College, 
Cambridge, where he was continually surrounded 
by those who knew his favor with the queen, and 
who scrupled not to take advantage of his really 
generous spirit. His debts were enormous, at one 
time amounting to twenty-three thousand pounds. 
He returned to court at the time when all 
Elizabeth’s heart was engaged with the gallant 
Raleigh. He was hands 
and had quick occasion to prove his bravery 
also; and even Raleigh himscif was thrown into 
the shade by this new aspirant for favor. When 
Philip of Spain laid claim to the throne of Eng- 
land as the heir of the line of Lancaster, and 
Elizabeth rallied all her forces to contest her 
right at the cannon’s mouth, she bestowed the 
post of captain general of the cavalry upon Essex, 
then scarcely more than twenty-one years of age. 
English bravery vanquished Spanish boasting, 
and when the queen made up the jewels of her 
brave army, she did not forget the beloved Essex 
She made him Knight of the Garter and bestowed 
on him streng personal marks of her royal favor. 
In 1589, when Don Antonio, titular king of 
Portugal, sailed with a gallant fleet from Ply- 
mouth to Lisbon, to demand his right upon the 
throne of his ancestors, many brave young Eng- 
lishmen volunteered to accompany him. Among 
them Robert Devereux er rolled himself. Break- 
ing away from the fluwer-wrought chains of 
courtly ease, he devoted himself to the high- 
strung chivalry of the times, ad saw no bar to 
winning the prize for the youthful Antonio. 
Elizabeth was thunderstruck at his secret de- 
partare, and made haste to recall him, but too 
late. 


and acc 





lished, 
13 


far out at sea. 
one too, to challenge the governor at the gates ot 
Lisbon to single combat—was Robert Devereux. 
One would almost think him bound by the ties 
of blood to Henry VILL, instead of to his gen- 
tle and unfortunate queen. 

He expected reproaches and perhaps punish- 
ment from Elizabeth, for thus deserting his office 
about her person, to take up service fora foreign- 
er—but she was tuo happy to see him return un- 
harmed by the pestilence which had decimated 
the army, taking away six thousand of the brave 
vol 





nteers in this unsuccessful enterprise. 
moment of fondness, 
caresses, she 
that, if 
this ring sent back to 
his offence. 
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her, should win pardon for 


he ever forfeited her faver, 





He had joined the fleet already, and it was | 
The first man to the attack—the | 





This mng was a sardonyx, with a cameo head 
of Elizabeth. The circlet was gold with en- 
graved sides—the inside of blue enamel; the 
execution of the head was of a very high order, 
and the whole was a superb affair, doubtless, got 
up for the express purpose of presenting it to 
Essex. Tre jewel has descended in unbioken 
succession from the daughter of Essex, Lady 
Frances Devereux, for almost three centuries, 
until it has fallen into the possession of the pres- 
ent heir—Rev. Lord John Thynne—a proof of 
its material and its superior workmanship, as it 
has indisputably been worn by each successive 
possessor. 

After this time, Elizabeth began to show that 
strange anomaly of her character, the strong 
desire of being beloved by those to whom, had 
she contracted matrimonial ties, she might have 
been grandmother. Essex had lost his character 
of protege, and was elevated into that of lover 
of the royal girl, who now began to look with 
eyes of ill-concealed jealousy upon the young 
and beautiful ladies of her court; among whom 
the Lady Mary Howard was the fairest and 
loveliest. 

This damsel, full of the gaiety of youth and a 
certain graceful sauciness in her deportment, 
somewhat as might be expected in one in whose 
veins flowed the blood of all the Howards, fre- 
quently omitted her small duties to the queen. 
Elizabeth was not slow to remark every delin- 
quency. She had once prohibited Lady Mary 
from wearing a costly velvet kirtle, and perhaps 
the affront was treasured deeply in the young 
beauty’s heart; for, as recorded by William Fen- 
ton, she had “ refused to bear her mantle at the 
hour her majesty is wonted to air in the garden, 
and on small rebuke, did vent such unseemly 
answer as did breed great choler in her mistress,” 
so that “she swore she would no more show her 
any countenance, but out with such ungracious, 
flouting wenches.” 

But at the bottom of all the anger for the 
young lady’s short-comings, there lay the bit- 
ter root of that jealousy which was engrafted deep 
in the nature of Elizabeth, and which the young 
and fair were perpetually in danger of disturb- 
ing. So cruelly did she often reproach her ladies 
for slight faults, that Elizabeth Fenton told her 
brother they would often cry aloud at her sting- 
ing words. 

If Lady Mary Howard had indeed lain her 
young heart unasked, at the feet of Robert 
Devereux, it availed her nothing. His own heart 
worshipped at another shrine. The young and 
lovely daughter of Sir Francis Walsingham—the 
widow of the gallant Philip Sidney—loved and 
was beloved most truly by Essex. While the 
queen herself was harboring intentions towards 
him of a nature but little equivocal, and which 
did not stop short of elevation to the highest 
honors, Essex had already put it out of her power 
to fultil them. Loyal to her, as his queen—re- 
spectful, nay, almost affectionate to her as a 
relation, and remembering her exceeding kind- 
ness to his boyhood, ,still nothing was further 
from his mind than the alliance she meditated. 
His whole soul would have revolted from it, nor 
could he have suffered himself to be bought, as 
the two French princes, Anjou and Alencon had 
submitted to be, by the title of king-consort. 
Afterwards, it is true, when the snares of the 
world had rubbed off the delicate bloom of gen- 
erous youth, he was not so scrupulous ; but now 
every thought was merged in the fair woman 
why, by giving him her hand, brought no dis- 
honor upon the memory of her brave husband. 

When the queen heard of the marriage, her 
rage exceeded all bounds. She refused Essex 
the command of the troops which she sent to 
Henry of Navarre, although, according to Eger- 
ton, he remained kneeling before her for hours, 
pleading to receive it. I: was not until Henry 
himself desired her to send him with the addi- 
tivnal force which she raised for his service, that 
she consented. Ina letter to Henry, she begs 
him to see that the youth commits no rashness to 
peril his life—showing that she still regarded 
him with affection. 

When Walter Devereux was killed in battle, 
she sent for his brother to return; but afterwards 
yielded to his strong petitions to remain and sus- 
tain his reputation for bravery. When he re- 
turned, he had lost that beautitul resemblance to 
the dead husband of Lady Essex which had won 
her affection ; and his" heart was divided between 
her and court honors which only a semblance of 
devotion to the queen could obtain for him, 
And Elizabeth, grateful for not being annoyed 
by the praises of the neglected wite from her 
husband’s lips, gave herself to the pleasing delu- 
sion that, notwithstanding her threescore years, 
she had made an impression on the young and 
handsome object of her atfeetion, Like Leicester, 
who had been the fountain head for all favor and 
preferment, in his day of rule, Essex was con- 
tinually besieged by place-seekers. As far as 
Elizabeth could give up to any one in court mat- 
ters, she deferred to Essex. 

Perhaps her love for him was never more con- 
épicuous than when, after repeated attempts on 
the part of Essex to re-establish his mother in her 
good graces, she at length consented to a meet- 
ing after twenty years separation. ‘This was 
after the death of Leicester, and when 
Elizabeth might well have forgiven the trans- 
gression of the youthful Lettice for marrying 
him—for it was on this point and not oa that of 
forsaking her husband, that the queen had showed 
enmity toward her. There was tenderness in 
her manner when they did meet; but Elizabeth's 
old obstinacy came up before it ended, and she 


nine years 


denied her request to come again. 

Meantime, through the reckless love of mis- 
chief which the sister of Essex, Lady Rich, de- 
lighted in, the favorite found his disgrace certain. 
She husband had opened a corre- 
spondence with the King of Scots, in which court 


and her 


gossip was conspicuous. In this correspondence, 
unintentional wrong was done to the frail lady's 
brother; for, under false names, it was represent- 
ed that Essex was tired of his present situation, 
Barleich bad 


Scotland, who commanicated various 


and longed for the queen's death. 
aspy in 
reports to him, and he was ouly too glad to carry 
them to Elizabeth. 


. . . - . 
A tempertuvus scene, in which the favorite 
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presumed too mach upon his power, fally dis- 
graced him. Conte mpt for the queen earned him 


| the memorable box on the ear, and his own ac- 





| on it and the snake fa. 
| alarmed 
| from the 


tion of grasping his sword hilt, and his rash 
speech which ended in “a king in petticoats ” 
completed his ruin. Some faint show of for- 
giveness was extended afterwards, but it died 
away. The queen’s temper was completely 
soured ; and its violence, instead of wearing out 
with her years, increased. Not even the clergy 
were exempted from her stern rebukes or sarcas- 
tic retorts. Whitehead, Godwin, Vaughan, all 
came under the ban of her displeasure. Alex- 
ander Nowcel, Dean of St. Paul's, preached be- 
fore her in public, and happening to introdace a 
sentence not agreeable to her, she called out to 
him “ Leave that ungodly digression and return 
to your text.” 

She was now sixty-six years old ; just dou'le 
the age of Essex; still wearing her neck uncov- 
ered, and dressing in white silk, with a profusion 
of jewels. It is to be doubted whether persons! 
vanity or the love of power were her greatest 
passion. 

The star of Essex had set. He was a prisoner, 
not being allowed to write to his wife, who had 
just given birth to an infant, and who was sor- 
rowing that she could not sce or hear from its 
father, although her mother, Lady Walsingham, 
besought the queen to permit a correspondence. 
Not even his own physician was allowed access 
to him when suffering from sickness. Lady 
Essex endeavored to propitiate her with jewels, 
but even these did not move her. In a moment 
of despair, the unhappy countess appeared at 
court, dressed in black, and implored Lady Hun- 
tington to prevail upon Elizabeth to allow her to 
visit her husband in his illness. She was con- 
temptuously refused, When the tardy permis- 
sion at length came, the affectionate wite found 
him but the shadow of the handsome and lordly 
Robert Devereux. 

At length the sentence is gone forth from the 
hand that he might once have called his own. 
No weak, trembling, woman’s handwriting is 
the fatal signature to the death warrant, but firm 
and steady, as if it were a love-letter to the man 
she had loved so well, or that famous letter 
which she once wrote to Henry of Navarre, 
bespeaking his care of the rash youth, Essex. 

It may be that Elizabeth trusted to the return 
of the ring which she had given him in the first 
years of her attachment; that ring, bearing her 
own royal countenance, and which was to ensure 
his pardon, offend as he might. Essex trusted, 
too ; but he did not dare send it by any of the 
persons about him. Early one morning, a boy 
craved admittance to the apartment of the Coun- 
tess of Nottingham with a message from Essex, 
accompanying the ring, to be delivered to the 
queen. They were intended for her sister, Lady 
Scroope, who was friendly to Essex; but the 
innocent child had mistaken her sister of Notting- 
ham for herself. 

The couutess cagrie# the ring to her husband, 
the lord-udgniral, at oy” Pecided that neither 
ring nor message show Ge? reach Elizabeth. If 
the queen waited for this mute pledge, she waited, 
alas! in vain. No kindly hand brought the 
cherished jewel to remind her of forgiveness; 
and the offender's days were numbered. He who 
had overthrown the first man at the battle of 
Zutphen, crying ‘“ For the honor of England, my 
fellows, follow me!” warring bravely by the side 
of Philip Sidney—who did her good service in 
that conflict with the Spanish Armada, when 

** Swift to east and swift to west, 
‘The warving radiance spread 
High on St. sichael’s Mount it shone— 
it shone on beachy hiead ;”? 
who was the foremost to leave the hoats, wading 
to the shoulders, to reach the castle of Penicha, 
and the firstto beat against the gates of Lisbon— 
who detected the plot of the Jew, Lopez, against 
the queen’s life, and who challenged the gov- 
ernor of Rouen “to meet him on horse or foot, 
and by personal encounter, to decide which was 
the better man, fought in the better cause, or 
served the firirest mistress.” 

Yet all these things were forgotten or put be- 
neath her royal will; and when the news of his 
execution was brought into the pri® chamber, 
she continued playing upon the instrument with 
which she had all the morning amused herself! 

But her people never forgave her the death of 
their idol, and her last days were full of regrets 
that came too late. The death of the Countess 
of Nottingham, who confessed on her dying bed, 
her deception concerning the ring, was only the 
precursor of her own. What emotions this con- 
fession ealled up, may be imagined; for she 
struck the expiring woman as she lay, shricking 
out “ God may forgive you, but I never can 





MR. SPURGEON AND THE NOBILITY. 


At Abercarn, the other day, Mr. Spurgeon 
preached in a field to at least 20,000) people. 
Among those present were the Lord-Lieutenant 
of Monmouthshire and Mrs. H. Leigh; Lord 
Tredegar, Lady ‘Tredegar, and the family ; Lord 
Liauover, Lady Lhinover, and the family; and 
a large number of the leading yentry of the coun- 
try. Previous to commencing worship, it was 
re ‘presented to the preacher that it would be ad- 
visable fur the large concourse of people to move 
aside, to enable the several carriages-and tour to 
approac h near the platform; apon which he re- 
plied that he did not’ come there to preach to 
horses, but to men; four horses and carriages 
would occupy the ground of fifty people, and 
therefore the horses and carriages must remain 
where they were. After the service, thé lord 
lieutenant sent for Mr. Spurgeon and invited 
him to visit Pontypool; but Mr. Spurgeon re 
plied that he was sorry he could not comply with 
his lordship’s wish, as he had fall engagements 
for the next two years.— Curd ff Guardian. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS 


Victorise, New Grieans —We should be very happy to 
Sugeest a course of English reading te you, but it 
would require too grenta space fo dose  Wecan deo 
better, however, by referring you to a little manual 
published Sy G. PL Putunu & Co, New Vork, eputied 
* Outline of a Course of English Heading tts based 
on that prepared for the Mereantile Library Associa. 
tion, New York, by the late Chhincellor Kent, with ad- 
ditions by President King, of Columbia College, and 
Henr: A Oakley 

M. M. G., Rockport, Mass.—The young of the oyster i 
nurtured in the shell, and not op Che Outside, as c+ m- 
monly supposed—the little creatures that first ixsve 
from the sieil having projections on ewch side like the 
wings of burtertiles, with which they Mutter about in 
the water; but ina short time the wligs drop off, and 
the shell begins to be secreted 

* Sirius. "—A telescope of extraordinary power Is in course 
of erection at the Pari« Observatory. It is said to have 
a magnity ing power of 20,000, 

“ MippLesex Concord, Mass.—In Pohemia the peasant- 
ry hold it unlavk. to walk under a rainbow, and they 
say that the rein which descends through the bow 
blights all it fails upon 

* Sot Fa.’ Loweil, Mass.—Your expenses in Germany 
while learning Vocal music. wight be kept withia S300 
a 











mar. 

D. D—The term “+epoy " is a corruption of the Indian 
word siznify ing sepvht—soidier. 

Evste Medtord, Ma-s —In some countries the ravages 
committed by ants are very forwitable. Humbont 
states that in some provinces of South America it is 
inipossitie to preserve, for any length of time, a record 
or document ou paper or parchment—these materials 
being especially sutject to their rave ges. 

F.C.—The spiendid meteor so distinctly seen, and so 
minutely deseribed, which appeared on the th of 
July, resembled thateof August IS, 1753. That won- 
dertul meteor traversed the waole ot Earope from shet- 
lavd to Rome, with a velocity of about toirty miles a 
second, ata height of fifty miles, with a light greatly 
surpassing that of the full moon. It had a real diame 
terof halta mule. It changed its form visibly, aud at 
leugth separated into several distinct bodies, accoupa- 
D)yiug each other in paraile! courses, aud each tuliowed 
by # Grail or trmin. 

G. G.—'the yew-tree is slow of growth, bat endures for 
centuries. Tne bows of the vid boglish archers were of 








yew 
J. B.—Notwithstanding its socin! and political disadvan- 
tages, Cube is advancing in population and all other 
sources of weaith. It is caiculated that the p esent 
tee tap n of the island is 1,168,000, of which nearly 
WOU are white juhabitants, 1SU,00U free colored, 
400.000 slaves and 88,000 Asiatics aud Indians. 
bugur estates are Lmiuwensely productive. 
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THE SYRIAN TRAGEDIES. 

The details that continue to reach us from the 
Lebanon exceed in horror all that the imayina- 
tion had depicted of the late cruel work of exter- 
mination waged by the Oriental fanatics on the 
Christians of Syria. These atrdcities have 
aroused a feeling of distress and indignation 
throughout the Christian world. That thousands 
of our ftellow-creatures, professing the same re- 
ligion as ourselves, should have been butchered, 
as it appears, most wantonly and without provo- 
cation, by a horde of fierce barbarians—that 
neither sex nor age was spared, and all this un- 
der the shadow of the Crescent which the Christian 
powers of Europe have saved by their arms and 
influence fiom total eclipse, 
even now w 


is something that 
e can seareely realize. The news of 
the tragedy came upon us like the shadow of a 
thander-cloud in midsummer. Many of us have 
friends engaged as missionaries in that distant 
land; all of us have looked towards it as an 
oasis in the desert of fanaticism and false re- 
ligion, and regarded the Christianized portion of 
Syria as a spot where the light of faith, pure 
morals and civilization was to radiate through- 
out the Orient. And now a sudden blight has 
fallen on our hopes. 

Many persons may entertain the erroneous 
idea, because they hear of convents being broken 
up, that the sufferers in this dreadful business 
were only idle drones dozing out existence in 
monastic hives; but the Christians of Syria 
were the most industrious and prosperous people 
in the East. They were a peaceful and hard 
working people, and produced silk and bread- 
stutfs, wine and oil. The towns that were 
burned, depopulated and destroyed, were the 
homes of busy and thrifty people, and the few 
who escaped with their lives from the swords of 
their foes, are now beggared. 

At Hasbeiya, it 





is clearly shown that the 
Turks were a party to the murders and outrages 
of the Druses. The inhabitants gave up their 
arms to the Turks, under promise of protection 
from them, and the latter abandoned rhem, de- 
fenceless, to their ferocious enemies. Yet it is 
not believed that the ‘Turks geuerally sanctioned 
the wide-spread) murder and incendiarism which 
for days raged through the Lebanon. They 
were rather inefficient, from weakness. The 
Christian powers have trusted to a weak, rotten 
and corrupt Moslem power, which has failed in 
the hour of trial; and now it seems as if France 
and England ought actively to interfere, and at 
once. QOut of these calamities may grow the 
speedy downfall of the Turkish power, both in 
Europe and Asia; and when that falls, civiliza- 
tion will totally change the aspect of all things 
in Turkey and Syrja. 

There are some curious features about. this 
series of bloody The 


scenes, commencement 


had much in it that resembled the beginning of | 


And it is said 


Indian mutiny had its source in 


the mutiny in India. that the 
fanatical propagandists issued in 1857, and circu. 
lating through Hindostan, calied on the faithful 
Mohammedans to rise and rally and smite down 
the infidel, sparing neither nor sex. It 
would seem that the Mohammedans, fores eing 
the downfall of their corrupt reliynon, were de 
termined to strike a frantic blow 
hefure all strength deserted them. 


age 


In Agpyression 
In this case, 
they have been successful for the time; but no 
one, who knows the spirit of civilized nations, 
can doubt that the very extent of the calamity 
will lead to sach resolute action on the part of 
the men of the West, 


atrocities im the 


that a recurrence of such 
future will be impossible. It 
may be that out of this scene of desolation and 
bluod, will issue the speedy and permanent tri 


umphof Christianity and civilization in the East 


+e — 


Dress axp Uciivess—A qnaint writer 


says: “Splendid jewelry on parchment necks, 
is like @ pun cut on a tombstone.” 


| brigs, sloops, Inggers and yawls—even steamers } 

| There are yachts on the Clyde and Mersey 

| barely exceeding two tons each, while the 

| © Britliant ” vacht, belonging to the comimodore 
of the Victoria vacht club, is of 480tons. There | 
are no fewer than twelve hundred yachts in the 

| British seas and rivers Many of them are 


| racings, of certain privileges, 





Syria, whence | 


ENGLISH YACHTS. 
The universal interest just now felt in yachung, 
in this country, induces us to suppose that a few 


facts we have compiled im reference to aquatic 


sports on the other side of the water, may le 
acceptable to our readers The Brotsh vache 
clubs include in their fleets cutters, schooners, 


of iron 

So far as a cruise is concerned, each yacht is a 
litle commonwealth in itself 
other yachts; but for 


independent of all 
the suke of regattas and | 

and of genenl | 
sociability, they are grouped into fleets, each be- 
longing to a distinet club. ‘The crack club of the | 
whole is the Royal Yacht Squadron, 
head quarters are at Cowes, in the Isle of Wight, 
with the Earl of Wilton for its commeodoie or 
chief yachtsman. There a score of other 
large yacht clubs and many more small ones; 





whose 


are 


and as there are twelve buncred yachts now on 
the British list, a little schoolboy arithmetic will 
Rad us to the conclusion that the average num- 
ber of yachts belonging to the former class, is 
about sixty—twenty fleets of sixty strong each. 
Nominally, but not really, 


this number is in- 


creased ; for some of the yachts belong to two 
or more clubs. 
like other clubs ; 


and, if admitted, 


The clubs themselves are very 
the members are balloted for, 
pay a certain 

and a certain sunual subscription. @ The admis- 


admission fee, 
sion fee varies from one guinea to fifteen guincas 
in different clubs, and the subscription fee from 
one guinea to eight guineas a year—the aristo- 
eratic “ Royal Squadron” 
most costly of all. 
clubs 


of Cowes being the 
About one-half of 
club-houses, or 
rented by them for holding their meetings ; the 
others meet at hotels or other places, with the 
secretary's residence as a sort Of official place of 


the 


have buildings owned 


reference. 

We 
read of Lord Byron’s yacht Mazeppa, « daring 
felucea-rigged thing of about a handined and 
tifty tons, in which he went to Corsica and Sar- 
dinia; of Sir John Ross's tiny cutter of seven 
tons, in which, with only a boy to help him, be 
once Stockholm to England; of 
American cutters from twenty to forty tous each, 
which have more than once crossed the browd 
Atlantic; of the Teazer, of fourteen tons, which 
went from England to Jamaica and back in 
1852; and of many similarexploits. Then there 
have been many yacht-voyages which have been 


Some of the yachts make long voyages. 


came from 


made the subject of volumes of peculiar mrevest. 
The Nancy Dawson penetrated through Behring’s 
Strait into the Arctic Sea, and rendered aid to 
some of our navigators who were in search of 
Sir John Franklin. The yachtvoyage of the 
Maria to Faroe was full of and till 
more so was Lord Dufferin’s voyage in’ the 
Foam. The Allen Gardiner, a yacht built for 
one of the missionary societies, was placed, in 
Mr. 
had previously distinguished himself in’ the 
Aretic regions; and in it he made a two years’ 
cruise in the seas around Pateyonia, Terra del 
Fuego, and the Auckland Islands. ‘the late 
Robert Stephenson made many long voyages in 
his pet yacht Titania; and he lent it, together 
withits crew of sixteen men, to Professor Piazzi 
Smyth, for his remarkable 
for astronomical purposes. 


interest ; 


1857, under the command ot Snow, who 


voyage to ‘Teneriffe 
In order to facilitate 
the movements of these cruising yachis, a few 
privileges have been awarded by torcin govern- 
An amount of 
money is expended in the building and sading 


of these yachts, 


ments to yachtsmen. Immense 
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Snors py Steaw.—The present method of 
shoe-manufacturing is old- 
fashioned. In a steam shoe factory in Saxton's 
River, Vermont, all the hand labor about a shoe 
The 
rolled, levelled and shaped by machinery. ‘They 
perued, stitched, 
punched and sand-papered by machinery. 


rapidly becoming. 


is in lasting on the uppers. sules are cut, 


are blacked, polished, hound, 
‘There 
is room for four hundred hands, none of whom 
require any of the usual tools or the shoe bench, 





weer 


Mrasvrine THE Comet.—The English as- 
tronomers estimate the length of the tail of the 


comet that was lately visible, at about twenty- 


two million miles. Very safe caleulations, such 


as that! for if they are not correct, who will 


know itt We are reminded of the “rule,” 


of 


* Guess at a quarter of it,and multiply by four - 


given by somebody, measuring diatances. 


Se es an 
Disnenievine a Lawren.—*" May it plense 
of 
brought the privoner from 
” 4 Well,” 
the 


your honor,” 
the city 


said a lawyer, addressing one 





judges, 
snid a fe 
rear of th 
zg; I 


jutl on a habeas corpus. 





in an undertone, who stood in 
court, 





“these lawyers will «ay anythir saw 


the man get out of a cab at the court door 


+e --- 


Prorrsson ANDERSON. —This clever artist 
made a very profitable and 


of 


His machinery 


soreessful season, 


yenerally, hia engagement at our Boston 


Theatre and fixtares are the 


most ¢ omplete ever got together by any profe saed 





wee 


Tue 


Great Eastens —If this 
Boston, 


pany amount of erstacies over ler, 


mammoth 
ared 
and to 
ar, 
after all 


ship had come to we were to 








goin 


wiite whole colomna an ber favor; bot as« 


we don’t think she’s any great marvel, 





—— moms —_—-—— 


Aw Excertio~w to «a Rere —Whenever a 
man exclaims that all mankind are villains, be 
aeenr he contemplates an instant offer of 











himself 28 an exception 
ores 
A Foceru ov Jety Toast Woman—To 
r virtne, ‘we give our love her te our 
admiranon: and to her hoops, we 


ome 


CweerTy A man i« obi 


, when tobody will take i 

































AUGUST. 

The last of the summer months will soon end, 
and the parching heats which drive us to the sea- 
side and the mountains will give way to the cool 
nights and endurable days of September. But 
these fervid suns ripen the golden harvest which 
the laboring wains will bring home in the golden 
days of autumn. August is said to have derived 
its name from the Roman emperor, Augustus 
Cesar, to whom it was dedicated in honor of his 
being created consul in this month, and having 
triumphed three times in Rome, conquered 
Egypt, and ended the civil wars. The L5th of 
August, 1769, was rendered famous by the birth 
of the modern Cwsar, Napoleon Bonaparte 
The tirst of the month is Lammas Day, a fixed 
festival, but not observed by the church of Eng- 
land. Sovie derive the term from Lamb Mass, 
because on that day the tenants who held lands 
under the cathedral church in York, which is 
dedicated to St. Peter and Vincula, were bound 
by their tenure to bring alive lamb into charch 
at high mass. Laminas scems to have been held 
as a day of thanksyiving for the new fruits of the 
earth. I: was probably one of the great festival 
days of the heathen ancestors of the present race 
of Englishmen. 

The LOh of the month is the festival of St. 
Lawrence, roasted to death on a gridiron at 
Rome by order of the Emperor Valerian. He 
is the tutelary saint of the Spaniards, and Philip 
IL., having won a victory on the LOth, built the 
Escurial in Spain in the form of a gridiron, and 
dedicated it to St. Lawrence. The 24th is St. 
Bartholomew's day, a festival of the church of 
England. St. Bartholomew was an apostle, but 
there is no scriptural account of his labors or 
death. The legend of the Roman Catholic 
church represents him as preaching in the Indies, 
and concluding his life by being flayed alive by 
order of Asiyages, brother to Palemon, King of 
Armenia. ‘This day has a horrible celebrity in 
councetioa with the massacre of the Protestants 
at Pacis, in 1572, when 10,000 were butchered in 
a torinight, besides 90,000 in the provinces. By 
the kings (Charles IX.) orders, 
wits extended throush the whole 
it, in some provinces, the officers had humanity 
and honor enough to disobey the orders to 
burcher their innocent fellow-citizens, yet instru- 
Mivits Wore always found to continue the massa- 
ere. ‘This horrible slaughter continued for thirty 
days ia almo-t all the provinces, and the victiins 
are estimated at 30,000. 








the massacre 
kingdom, and 





Those of the Hugue- 
nots who escaped fled to the mountains and to 
La Rochelle. The duke of Anjou laid siege to 
that city, but during the siege received the news 
that the Poles had elected him thar king. He 
concluded a treaty July 6, 1573, and the king 
geanted to the Huguenots the exercise of their 
religion in certain towns. ‘The ceurt gained 
noching but the massacre of St. Bartholomew, 
Which ulira Fcench wricers so late as 1824 called 
a “salutary rigor.” The Huguenots were after- 
waids more on their guard, and armed them. 
selves against fiesh attacks. 





A NEW SORT OF DIVORCE. 

Not long since a native of the Fejee islands 
presented Limself to a missionary and humbly 
begged to receive the rite of baptism. 

“ But,” objected the priest, “ you are a polyg- 
amist—you have several wives.” 

“Only two.” 

“ That is one too many.” 

I will get rid of one of them.” 

“Keep her that you have lived the longest 
with.” 

“No, [prefer the other, she is younger.” 

«As you please.” 


* Good ; 


Eight days afterwards the converted savage 
returned to the priest, with his face radiant with 
innoceut joy. 

“ Now, tather,” said he, “ you can 
me.” 

“You have only one wife now ?” 

“Ovcly one, on my word.” And he pointed 
to quite a pleasant-lookiug young woman who 
accompanied him. 

“ Aud what has become of the other?” asked 
the priest. 

“O, Late her!” 


baptize 





Yave Coitiecre.—The receipts of Yale Col- 
lege for the past year have been $60,628 ; the 
expenditures, $60,737. The expenditure for 
scholarships and prizes has been $3604. The 
library has expended $1077. The current ex- 
penses of the gymnasium are $421. Theexpen- 
ses of instruction in the various departments has 
been $25,503. ‘Tuition has been remitted to stu- 
dents to the amount of $1932. 





A pusy CLerGymMan.—Rev. Frederick Den- 
ni-on Maarice is one of the most remarkable in- 
stances of mental activity that this age affords in 
the English chureh. In addition to his duties as 
a clergyman, and as foander and chief manager 
of the Working Men’s and Female Preceptor’s 
College in London, he has just published six 
octavo volumes of “ Parochial Sermons.” 





Penssyivanta.— The Philadelphia North 


American says that the census returns from 


about one? 


hird of the State of Pennsylvania 
show a gein thus far of full 350,000 in the popu- 


lation. Not only do the cities and large towns 


large 





exhibit a increase, but the rural districts 


share in the gain. 





| iieaetiindl 
Mituivers —Do the admirers of pretty mil- 
liners Know why they are called so¢ Not one in 
aimiiiion,. 
from which Milan-ary goods were fics 
into England. 


t imported 





CuaNceaBLe.—The Webster Times says a 
widow has just moved from that town who has, 


during 





er experience in housckeeping, removed 
' 


fiom one locality to another twenty-foar times 





————o-o + 

Literary —Damas, the son, is writing for 
the bh 
dred and tifiy dollars a month, 


wom 


« Francaise, at a salary of two hun- 





A Hisr.—To keep friends, never ack them to 


Tice. 





‘ » ae 
ame PAR 


THE HERO GARIBALDI. .- 
More than one meeting has been held in this 
country to sympathize with and honor the heroic 
champion of Italian freedom, and to devise 
means for supplying him with that “ material 
aid” withoat which the war he leads would 
languish. Very lately aa enthusiastic meeting 


| of this sort was held in Newport, and was ad- 





' on the 


The name comes from Milan, the city | 


dressed by men eminent in letters and in other 
professions. A committee was appointed to 
raise subscriptions fur the Italian cause, and a 
considerable amount has been already realized. 
An American abroad thus describes the present 
appearance of the hero whom he visited at his 
quarters in Palermo : 

“ The third door opened, and there we were, 
in the presence of a hero. | Garibaldi had appar- 
ently just finished his dinner, and was sitting at 
acorner window talking with four or five visitors, 
gentlemen and ladies of Palermo. He rose as 
we came in, and came forward shaking hands 
with each of the party as we were introduced. 
lle had his plain red shirt on, precisely like a 
tireman, and no mark of authority. 
is, as you know of course, very kind and off 
hand, without being vulgar or demayogic. He 
talked with each of us, and talked perfectly nat- 
urally; no stump oratory aud no sham. Just as 
an instance of his manner, there was one little 
action of his that struck me. I was seated next 
him, and as the head ot our party remarked that 
i had come all the way from Naples in order to 
see him, he turned round and tuok my hand, 
thanking me as if I had done him a favor. This 
is the way he draws people. He talked mostly 
in French, for his English is not very good. As 
for what he said, it is of no particular interest to 
any one, at least so far as it was said tome. The 
others can report the conversation if they think 
it worth while to report what was not meant to 
be reported. As he sat there laughing and chat- 
ting and wagging his red gray beard, and putling 
away at his cigar, it seemed to me that one 
might feel for him all the respect and admiration 
that his best friends ask, and yet atthe same time 
enter a protest against fate. As we came away 
he shook hands with us again, and took leave of 
us with the greatest kindness. As we made our 
way through the crowd across the square, we 
stopped a minute to take a last look at him. He 
was leaning on the railing of the balcony before 
his window, quietly smoking his cigar, and 
watching the restless, yelling crowd beiow. He 
seemed hardly conscivus of the noise and confa- 
sion, and looked in his red shirt like the very 
essence and genius of revolution, as he is.’’ 


His manner 





ADVENTURE IN A COAL MINE. 

A short time since, says a correspondent of the 
Philadelphia Press, two young ladies from New 
York were on a visit at the residence of the 
Supermtendent. of the Great Forest Improve- 
ment Company’s Mines, in the Schuylkill coal 
region, and determined upon exploring one of 
the mines. After making the descent, and while 
some distance in, it was discovered that the earth 
had caved in, blocking up the entrance and cut- 
ting off their egress. Upon examination it was 
found that it would take three days to effect an 
opening. After a bricf consideration of their 
position, one of the three men (miners) who 
were with them was reminded of an air-shaft, 
through which, possibly, they might make their 
escape. He went to make an examination of it, 
and returned in two hours, reporting that it was 
in very bad condition, and that it would require 
much labor to make the ascent. They gladly 
accepted the task, and in two hours more suc- 
ceeded in reaching the top safely. When at their 
residence, and after a full consideration of their 
peril, they very naturally, and at the proper time 
sank into a swoon. 





Losine a Bany.—An amusing incident tran- 
spired at a Tennessee railroad depot the other 
day. Just before the departure of the cars, a 
darkey came running down the platform wit. a 
baby—yes, alive baby—in his arms, calling out, 
“Who's lost a baby ? who's lost a baby No 
one claiming the darling of its mother, the negro 
poked his head in the ladies’ car, exclaiming, in 
quite a melodious voice, “* Who loss dis chile ¢’”’ 
when a lady rose and exclaimed, “ God bless me 
—I forgot the darling lictle creature!” The 
baby was placed in its mother’s arms, when the 
darkey retired, highly delighted in having re- 
stored the little one to iis careless mama. 

~——* eo2e.- 

Bionvin, THE Rore-WaLtker —Monsieur 
Blondin the other day entertained a select party 
of trends with a private exhibition upon his 
tight rope near Niagara Fails. After deing many 
things already made familiar by reported deserip- 
tions, he ran a race against time, crossing the 
river twice in six minutes, just three minutes 
being used in each passage. 


ewere > 





Varvasis.—The college library of Brown 
University has recently received a gift of a col- 
lection of original and hitherto unpublished doc- 
uments, relating to the history of France, in 
The 
by order of Louis 
Philippe, and completed in 1852, 


ninety-two quarto voluines, publication of 


this work was commenced 


ee 





Steam on Canars—The snecess of steam 
Ene 
still farther 


Canal this season is demonstrating 
the practicability of employing this 
new ayent in inland navigation toa large extent. 
Steam towing has already become a business of 
some importance, 

—— 

Poor Huxcar® —The Swabian Mercury 
states that agitation in 
and that 





Hungary is increasing, 


the Austrian government has been 
obliged to send troops into the comitat of Gumor 


to put du sn some disturbanc 





ee 

Native Wine.—lIcis stated that the wine 
«Top this season would be a fair average one. 
The vintage will be nearly 
than it has usually been, 


two weeas carlier 


wee 





Curtous.—The census man in New London 
found a woman who gave her own a Le w 25 


years, aud that of her oldest son as 23 ! 








EDITORIAL INKDROPS. 


South of the north line of North Carolina and 
Tennessee it is believed that tea will floarish. 

To want nothing is divine, to want the least is 
next to divine, says Socrates. 

The Chicago people are delighted at the laa- 
rels won by their Zouaves, 

He mast be a wise man who is capable of dis- 
tinguishing one, says Xenophanes. 

We have two ears and one tongue, that we 
may hear much and say little. 

Men in the he ght of prosperity should fear a 
change and be prepared. 

It is better to sleep in peace on the ground than 
to lie uneasy in a bed. 

The present captain of the Savannah Blues 
has heid bis office twenty-three years. 

The Prince of Wales reads all his speeches in 
Canada—an easy sort of oratory. 

Three properties are requisite for wisdom— 
nature, learning and experience. 

Recent explorations has awakened the old in- 
terest in the sources of the Nile. 

He is richest who is contented with the least, 
so says Socrates. 

Great things are not always good, but all good 
things are great. 

At the Springfield horse show $30 is to be 
awarded to the best walking horse. 

We ought to be equally mindful of our absent 
and present friends. 

A thousand books and pamphlets on Italy 
have been published within afew months. 

Go slowly to your friends’ entertainments, but 
quickly to their misfortunes. 

The man who buys a herring and then hires a 
cab to take it home is extravagant. 

One of the Chinese mandarins has sent to New 
York to buy a sewing machine. 

Real friends visit us in adversity, uninvited, of 
their own accord. 

The snow in Tuckerman’s ravine, White 
Mountains, will probably last till September. 

It is one of the greatest misfortunes in life not 
to be able to endure misfortune. 

The State of Georgia boasts of an area of 
fifty-eight thousand square miles. 

In childhood be modest, in youth temperate, 
in manhood just, in old age prudent. 

An Irishman in Australia lately found a gold 
nugget weighing six hundred ounces. 





THE ELECTR LIGHT. 

According to Professor Faraday, the great 
value of the electric light for lighthouse purposes 
consists in its intensity. So much light is gained 
by it in a very small space that only a small op- 
tical apparatus is needed to converge the light 
and throw it all in the required direction. In 
order to obtain an equal amount of light from an 
oil flame, the size of the flame must be two thou- 
sand times as large ag that of the electric light, 
and the apparatus must be very much larger. An 
electric light is obtained from magnetic electricity, 
which is supplied from magnetic wheels driven 
by two horse powgs eysines. The whole cost 
beyond the wear ane is that of the coke, and 
water required to raise steam for the engines, 
and carbon-points for the lamp in the lantern. 
‘The experiment has been a successful one; the 
light has shown up and down the Channel and 
across into France, with a power far surpassing 
that of any tixed light in existence. 





Puotocrarnic Process anv THE Retina. 
—The photographic process is a true analogue 
of the physical part of vision, To prepare a 
plate for photographie purposes, it is only neces- 
sary to apply to it, in solution, chemical sub- 
stances which tend to undergo a change of com- 
position, and the eyuilibrium of which is so 
unstable as to be disturbed by the rays of light. 
Thus prepared, tie paper is called sensitive—by a 
blind instiner, which is often truer thaw’ studied 
science, for the retina, or expansion of the optic 
nerve within the eye, is like it. The retina con- 
sists of matter prone to change. Its elements 
tend to break up and enter into new combinati 





Foreign Mtems. 


Garibaldi has announced his intention of an- 
nexing Sicily to the Kingdom of Sardinia. 

It is reported that the Russian government has 
expressed a desire to act in harmony with France 
and England on the Eastern question. 

The number of Christians massacred in Syria, 
is said to reach from 7500 to SO0U. One han. 
dred and fifty-one villages have been destroyed, 
and sickening details of the barbariues intlicted 
on all ages and sexes are given 





The transfer of the Galway mail contract to 
the Canadian steamship line has been cancelled. 
Swamers of the Canadian Steamship Company 
henceforth leave Liverpool Thursdays, calling at 
Londonderry Fridays, the new arrangement com- 
mencing with the next steamer. 

Lord Palmerston announced that the govern- 
ment had adopted the commissioners’ report to 


| forufy the dockyards at a cost of £9,000,000 


sterling, to be raised by annuiiies, terminable in 
thirty years. Ouly two millions will be required 
the present vear. 

An American missionary at Fuhchau, China, 
writes: “ Gur mandarin is sending to New York 
to purchase a sewing machine. tle is bent on 
introducing foreign improvements in some shape. 
He is delighted with the sewing mia hine in the 
family of one of our missionaries.’ 


The affairs of Syria remain unchanged, but 
the subject was assuming very grave importance. 
France was actively preparing for a powerful in- 
tervention, and had notified other governments 
in order to concert measures. ‘The sultan has 
written to France and England, expressing grief 
at the events in Syria, and promising every 
effort to re-establish order. 

The London Daily Telegraph's correspondent 
states that a Polish proprietor belonging to Posen, 
has purchased Mount Vesuvius of its present 
owner, Prince Pasteloicala, and intends studding 
the liva surface of its precipitous dectivities with 
villas, hotels and other places of recreauon, tor 
the ut and acc dation of the Eng- 
lish tourists. 

The Emperor of Russia has issued a ukase 
sweeping away the whole of the disabilities hither- 
to attaching to foreign subjects trading in that 
country. [tis said that the cramping effect and 
vexatious character of those disabiiities were 
such that not more than a score of foreygn mer- 
cantille tiems have been able to carry on business 
without taking the outh of allegiance to the Rus- 
sian povernment. 








— 


Dewdrops of Wisdom. 


Beauty unquestionably has its privileges ; but 
it is no sanction for ill-nature or impertinence. 

We may owe it to our enemies to forgive; we 
owe it to ourselves not to forget. 

A benevolent physician considers the poor his 
best patients, for God is the paymuster. 

Always be quite as careful in your bustness 
transactions of taking credit as of yiving 1. 

Do good to him who does you evil, and by this 
means you will gain the victory over him. 

It is wiser and beter to hold the torch of truth 
to the mind, than the torch of persecution to the 
body. 

The love of pleasure betrays us into pain ; and 
many @ man through love of fume, becomes 
infamous. 

Many a sweetly-fashioned mouth has been dis- 
figured and made hideous by the fiery tongue 
within it, 

If you tarn away from worthy men because 
they are humbly clad, they can’ boast that you 
cut their couts and pantalouns. 

Talk of fame and romance—all the glory and 
adventure in the world are not worth one hour of 
domestic bliss. 

Constant success shows us but one side of the 
world; for it surrounds us with flatterers who 
will tell us only our merits, and silence our en- 
emies, from whom alone we might learn our 
detects. 

Idle men, who have not been at the pains to 
accomplish or distinguish themselves, are very 
aptto detract from others ; as ignorant men are 
very subject to decry those beauties in a celebrat- 
ed work, which they have not the eyes to discover. 

Plutarch says there is not so great a ditf rence 
between beast and beast as between man and 
man. We might yo further, and say there is 
more difference between some men and some oth- 
er men, than there is between some men and 
rome beasts. 

Flame is one of the most beautiful things in 
the world. Not a sunset sky in summer, nova 
full-blown tropic tlower, is more brilliant be 
; flame is the flower of tire. The i 

















What supposition can be better warranted than 
the rays uf light entering the eye permita change 
of compositivn, as they are known to do in re- 
spect to the photographie salts. 
seem - 
Wistar’s Batsam.—If your cough is obsti- 
nate and threatening, or if it is but slight, resort 
at once to Wistar’s Balsam of Wiid Cherry, for 
an immediate cure. No family in New England 
should be without this specitic against the great 
destroyer of sile in our climate, 





consumption. 
This long-established preparation is endorsed by 
the medical faculty generally, and is fur sale 
by all druggists throughout the counury. 





ReturninG Prosrertty.—Most of the lo- 
comotive building establishinents, which survived 
the storm of 1857, are now in full and protitable 
operation. ‘The necessity for still more railroad 
accommodation in the West and South, is likely 
10 stimulate locumotive building to a pitch quite 
as high as that attained in 1853 and 1854. 

tise asians 

A rica Harvest.— The Committee on 
Farms appointed by the Wisconsin Suite Agri- 
cultural Society, estate the wheat crop of the 
at 22,000,000 bushels. 
this wall 
State the sun of $12,000,000. 


Suite fur the year 1560, 


At anticipated prices, 


biiug into the 


— nti cea 
AgriaL.—Thaddeus Hyatt offers in the col- 
umus of the Scientiic American a reward of 
Sivov for tee invention of a practical Ayiny ma- 
chine, adapted to individual locomoten, being 
coundent that such # thing Is practicable, 
- in ralinalnt cman 
A Warsine.—The following notice appeared 
on the west end of a 
* Any le will 


be prosecuted aceurding to law, or any other 


counuy Meeting Louse : 


Iy stickiig t 





apaiuet thischareh, 





huisahee. ‘ 
" a 
Art axp SKitt.— Whatever is done skilfully 


appeers to be dune with ex 





abd art, when vbee 


maturcd to Lalit, Vatiteles from olecrvauon, 


ee —— 
Tus Poston Meseum.—The new dramatic 
' 


company at this house comprises nore talent than 


has ever been combined at the Museum before. 





| play.” 


} te 


as 
no ple dor like the li me; it iss Pon 


like the thyrsus of the gods. 


Hoker's Budget. 


What goes most against a farmer’s grain? 
His reaping. macuine. 

A man winds up his clock to make it run, and 
his business tu make it stop. 

One of the most dangerous of all levellers is 
the man with a gun in his hand. 

Be careful bow you jest. ‘The richest joke of 
the season may be a very unseasonable one. 

A man who bas a heart of iron, can at least 
boast of always having metal in his chest. 
“T always manage to cdrry my p’int.” 
you ce 


a i 
erly manage to carry at least three.” 
It is said that parsons “help us to die ;”” but 
perhaps doctors do quite as much in that line. 





No man can be in two plices at the same time ; 
bat many a hypocritical fellow has shown that 
te can be two things in one place. 

An old man makes love at a disadvantage. It 
must be @ Very amorous sort of wink that can 
captivate through # pair of spectacles, 





A couple of tellows carrying on an argument 
with rapiers, seem exceedingly intent upon prov- 
ing their poets. 

Naval architects are discussing the question 
what shape is best for a vessel. Undoubtedly it 
should be ship-shape. 

The thumb is a useful member ; 
yon have pot one, you neec 
neighbor's ander it. 


but because 
n't try to get your 
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The girl who sacreeds in winning the trne love 
of a true man makes a lucky Adc, aud 


is herself 
a lucky miss. 


A mnan being commiserated on his wife's run- 


ning away, sd: “Don’t pity me, tll she 


comes back again.” 


The tongne discovers the state of the mind no 
less than that of the body, in either ease 
the pinlosopber or physician ean judge, the pa- 
tient must on his mouth, 


, before 


A few days ago, the proprietor of a large cual 
mine found all his hands off at a pouitieal meer 


ing. No doubt they thought hands off is fair 


In the matter of plein speaking, we 
Many of ux, Re the serlies 


t® was afraidto fire off | 
hurt sore! 


sre, 
» Whee ta bee feet heat 
is Muehket, best be usp 


“nly 





hia paper records that aman named 
er fell teom the ede of 


a bridge, wrt 
drowning ‘The 


hear 
* should have beeu preserved. 


balance of poser 





| Hamilton county, was 1026 


| horse of his, which at the 











Quill and Scissors. 


The saumber of persons 
year 1859, 


naturalized for the 
inthe Probate Court at Conemmnet, 
Of these, 294 were 
natives of Ireland, 121 from Bavana, 114 from 
Prussia, 109 from Hanover, 83) trom Warten 
berg, 69 from Baden, 29 from England, 29 from 
France, 26 from Germany, 24 trom Oldenbarg, 
14 from Austria, 16 from Hesse Cassel, 16 from 
Hesse Darmstadt, 12 from Switzerland, 11 trom 
Saxony, and 21 from unenumerated German 
principalities 

The four leading Western cities are now nearly 
about the same size, although ten vears ago there 
was an extraordinary disparity between them 
They now show about the following figures, 
we learn from the Chicago Press and Tribune, 
and Pittsburg Dispateh: Cincinnati, 165,000 ; 
Pittsburg, 150,000; St. Loais, 145.000; Chicago, 
120,000. These statements are not official or 
exact, and the estimates vary for each, bat the 
cities all occupy about the same rank. 

One of the oil wells at Titusville, Pa, has 
been discharging itself at the rate of a barrel an 
hour; but last week the propnetorm sank it 
deeper, in order to make a © pocket” for the 
accamulanon of sand, when they strack another 
tremendous vein, which is now discharging at 
the rate of two hundred barrels a day. The ery is 
now tor barrels, tubs, or anything else to pacitin 





The Emperor of the French has authorized the 
formation of a national rifle associanon, lke that 
in England. The person under whose direction 
it will be placed, is Jules Gerard, the famous hon- 
killer, Itis expected that the National Guards, 
and such of the public as may join the association, 
will soon become under this training, expert 
sharp-shooters. 

Mr. William H. Vreeland, of Newark, N.J., 
was bitten a short time since on the arm by a 
time had the hydro- 
phobia. ‘The horse was soon after killed. The 
wound on Mr. Vireeland’s arm created great ep- 
prehensions as to a fatal result, but his physician 
now considers him out of danger. 

Lime Voint, near San Francisco, has been 
hought as a site for a fort. The price is 

$200,000, to be paid when a good title is made. 
kt will be remembered that a tierce war was nate 
by Senator Broderick against the approprianuon 
tor this object, on grounds of exorbitancy in 
price wnd defect in title. 

Dr. A. Sebrell, of Mason county, Va., lost an 
interesting lithe sen of four years old from tle 
bite of a copperhead snake on the b2uhult. The 
boy was strolling about the barn, when the 
snake bit him. Physicians were called in, but 
no remedy could be devised to save the lite of 
the child. 

The locusts along the Hudson River, in the 
vicinity of Red Hook, have lett their mark upon 
the orchards and forest trees, contining ther 
depredations to a strip of about two miles wide 
along the river, white in the immediate viemity 
of the village scarcely a locust has been seen 





Lewis B. Brown, of New York, has given the 
managers of the great National Horse Show, to 
be held September 4, at Springfield, Mass., the 
sum of $30 to be offered as a special premium 
for the “best walking horse under the saddle or 
in harness,” 

‘The Fire Marshal of the city of New York re 
ports that during the first six months of 1560 
there vecurred 237 fires in that cicy, of which 67 
were incendiary. The total of losses was 
$1,546,211. During the same period, 52 deaths 
were caused by fire, 

A bee tree has been found eight miles from 
Henderson, Texas, contwuning twelve fect of 
sealed honey-comb, weighing (after all the adja 
cent families had eaten thereof to their satistac- 
tion) two hundred and sixty-seven pounds 

At the last meeting of the American Wine- 
Growers’ Association, lately beld in Cincinnati, 
Robert Buchanan stated that the wine crop this 
season would be a fair average one. The vintage 
will be nearly two weeks eurlier than usual. 

Madame Fabbri has retired to a country vil- 
lage in the vicinity of New York, where she de- 
votes herself closely to the study of new parts. 
She is engayed to Ullman for the neat season, 
and will appear in September, 

Of 1000 graduates of Middlebury College, 
Vermont, about one-half of those who have 
lived to a sufficient age have entered the min- 
istry, and of these, thinty have been missiona, 

Two negroes unwittingly attempted to pick 
the pocket of a New York detective who was 
watching them, the other day, and got arrested 
tor their greenness, 

Great anxiety is felt at Beyrout respecting the 
fate of the Christians who have taken refuge in 
the south of Kerrowan to the number of 45,000, 
who were surrounded by the Druses. 

Madame Clesinger, daughter of George Sand, 
and wite of the sculptor Clesinger, is the chron- 
icling sourletonest ot the Courrier de Paris. 


. 
. . 
Marriages. 

In this city, by Rev. Mr. Hepworth, Mr. George F 
Stratton to Miss Laura A) ree 

Hy Kev. Mr. Collyer, Mr. George W. Beekler to Mice 
Kether M Fuller. 
By Kev. Dr. Duncan, Mr. John Young to Mins Kien 
lio le 

By Kev. Mr Eimands, Mr. William B. Gowen to dice 
Orra ©. Norton 

By Kev. Mr. Stowe, Mr. William Mason to Muse Jane 
Convers 

At Charlestown, by Rev. Mr. Lambert, Mr. Theodore L. 


























| Mason to Miss Vietoria Kuzatetn Lund 


Metcalf to Mire cu an Johnson 


| erle, of Castiue, Me 


At Bvt Cambridge, by Kev. Mr. Pervear, Mr Vroeklin 
At Medtord, by Kev Mr. tebbeta, Mr George H With. 
, to Mie Kunke BO Withington 
At Newbury port, by Mev Mr. Vike, Mr Jaues A. Em- 
ery to Mike Angelina M. hikine 

At Lowell, by Kev Mr. bieteber, Mr Knorch Bb Kile 
worta ty Mies Julia A) Kow ve 
Sa Ville, by Kew Mr. Petring#l!, 
Blodget. of Jacksouvilie, bi. to Mies May ©. Brown 

At New Bedford, by Kee Mr. Upuaa, Mr. tions € 
Tripp to Mire Sarat: Jane Putrer 
haven by Key Mr Crandon, Mr bdward 
e Lydia K Laswell 

at Protas ©. 1, by hee. Mer. Stone, Mr. Wiliam 
I Cook to Mise Cerne Chamberlain, both of Boston 

At Sa book, €t. by Mew Mr Metall, Mew ichabod 
Pintmote to Miew Mattie No bull 

At Aletend. N oH, by Kes Mr. Rewyer, Mr Lenry L 
Hla) new of Keeor, to Mine Naury Wo Prouty 


Deaths. 


lo this city, Mrs Martha D Seudferd, 66, Mrs Mery 
N Luet, ). dies Aun Piewt, 38, Me soon F hnder, &, 
Me. Jacob Kederioew, 47; Mr. David Pechard, 67, Me 
Vaiorvus 8. Blerrimeid, 1 

At Cos: lestoen, Mere Abby Ro Perkins, 2 

At Curies. Mre Bian A LA, [4 

At Moavur,, Mre Prawmwee BH Bow 

At Mast Cambtrvige, Mr Aldet sty 

At Dedcoo, Mere Becy tierriem, Fi 

Al Ubevertits Mew suey Fo deere 0 
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Al Usiusie, Mr George Lt pe om, ob 

At Susta Douves, Me tata, thw nee, OF 

Al Gime eter, Mere f 

At Sw abury pert, * “ 

A‘ Sali bur, , Mere in 

At Worcester, Mre Aun Mb c «, 2. Mr Pate 
Browi, 

At Mattspobett Major R gers Lo Heretow, 


AG Murtrtipe Mr Veer Rewudere oF 
t. Bre bet, K dredge, 9 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
KING AND PEASANT. 


BY CIARA AUGUSTA. 


Our home is a vine-wreathed cottage, 
Our life a sunshiny walk— 

Of toil at morning and nooning, 
Of rest at the twilight talk. 

We have neither gold nor silver 
To store in secret hoard ; 

We ‘ve not a rare or costly thing, 
To garnish our humble board ; 

Yet we 're the merriest, hs ppiest twain 
In all old Barleyford. 


The king rides by in his chariot, 
His pages clad in blue; 
The glittering pomp of the cortege 
Is a pleasant thing to view. 
The ladies nod their coronets, 
And smile with a haughty scorn, 
As out to the hunt in the morning 
They go while the dew ’s on the thorn; 
But I'd not exchange my life-lot 
With that of the noblest born. 


What reck we, love, of the flashes 
That fall from lamps of gold, 

Hung over the palace glories 
With gorgeous splendor cold? 

What value to us the wine stream 
Brimuning red o'er the silver cup? 

We ‘ve the lamps of heaven to look upon, 
That our Father's hand set up! 

And the crystal water of God's own love 
When we break our bread to sup! 


The king and his jewelled ladies 
Hear mass in a chapel grand, 
Draperied with silk and damask 
From many a rare old land. 
We kneel in the vast cathedral, 
Whose dome is the blue-arched skies ; 
And the soft mosaic ‘neath our feet 
Is made of violets’ eyes; 
And the thunder ’s the mighty organ voice 
That sweils in the symphonies! 


The king is lord of the country, 
His will the law of the land; 
Cities rise and fall at his pleasure, 
And life goes out at his hand! 
But we have a nobler empire, 
We rule with a mightier sway; i 
We've the rich, ripe, burning bliss-world 
Of love all the blessed way— 
The Eden home of life's glory, 
Love's rainbow-garlanded day! 


The king may joy in his greatness, 
Rejoice in his banquet feast ; 

Our love is grand as the splendor 
That breaks o'er the drowsy east! 

We have Godward hopes to cheer us, 
High yearning dreams divine! 

We yield up our lives’ rich fullness 
On the altar of love's dear shrine ; 

If there 's peace in this world of beauty, 
It dwells in my heart and thine! 





{Written for The Flag of our Union.] 


THE LOST BRACELET. 
BY MRS. 8. E. DAWES. 

“Do you really mean what you say, Miss 
Helen? Are you going to apply for the situa- 
tion of a seamstress !” 

Yes, Susan, I have thought the matter all 
over, and have come to the conclusion that it is 
the best thing I can do for the present. You 
have been kind to give me a home so long, and 
Ihave been very happy under the comfortable roof 
of my old nurse, but I cannot remain here a bur- 
den upon you any longer.” 

“ Pray don’t talk so, Miss Helen! I haven’t 
considered it a burden at all, to provide for you 
in your need. It has done my old eyes good to 
look upon you every day, and think how I used 
to carry youin my arms, and take the whole care 
of you, when your father lived in the great house 
yonder. Ah, Miss Helen, those were happy 
days for us all! and your sweet mother—God 
bless her !—how she used to fill the house with 
sunshine! What would she say, if she knew 
her only child was thinking of going out into the 
world to earn her living ?” 

“ Could I now hear her voice from among the 
angel band, methinks she would bid me shrink 
from no honest employment whereby I could 
gain a support.” 

“Ah well, Miss Helen, I suppose you know 
best! But it grieves me to the heart, to have you 
leave me fora life of toil. If you would accept 
of it, my humble home shall be your shelter as 
long as it is in my possession.” 

“Thank you, Susan! I feel grateful, in my 
utter loneliness, that one heart regards me with 
so much affection. I think, in my present cir- 
cumstances, I shall feel happier to gain a more 
independent living. But if I am sick, or in 
trouble, I shall come home to you, to pillow my 
head upon the faithful bosom where it has so 
often rested in my childhood.” 

When she had finished speaking, Helen 
Gardner, who during the above conversation had 
been preparing to go out, bade her old nurse a 
cheerful adieu, and went forth to answer an ad- 
vertisement for a seamstress she had seen in the 
morning’s paper. As the reader has become 
aware, her family were once in afHuent circum- 
stances ; but her father having been successful in 
two or three instances, embarked in speculation 
still more largely, and after a few turns: of For- 
tune’s wheel, found himself forsaken by the 


fickle goddess, and his splendid fortune almost a | 


perfect wreck. His misfortunes preyed upon his 
mind and impaired his health, and ere long he 
was numbered among the victims of consump- 
tion. A very small sum was left, for the sup- 
port of his wife and Helen; but the former be- 
coming, soon after his death, a confirmed in- 


valid, was obliged to draw upon the principal of 


her little property, to get herself the comforts 
which she needed. As she became weaker both 
in body and mind, Helen had the management 
of their limited means; and by strict economy, 
and most heroic self-denial, she managed to 
make it last until her mother was beyond the 
reach of earthly suffering. Her old nurse Susan 








insisted upon taking her home with her, and | 


having really no other shelter, she accepted the 
generous offer with a grateful heart. 

Helen soon reached the house she was in 
search of, and found it a palatial residence in one 
of the most fashionable parts of the city. She 
had oace been received at such mansions asa 


| 
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visitor; and as she ascended the steps, the sud- 
den thought of the errand that had brought her 
there, made her grow sick at heart. But reso- 


lutely forcing back all the old memories, she | 


gained strength to ring the bell, and was shown 
into the presence of Mrs. Hastings, the mistress 
of the house, and her daughter Isabel. Both 


ladies were elegantly attired, but there was a cer- | 


tain hauteur in their manner which struck Helen 
very unpleasantly. There was another inmate 


of the room, a young man of handsome appear- | 


ance, but in whose dark, piercing eye lurked 
so much of evil, that Helen involuntarily shud- 
dered as she felt his gaze fastened upon her. 
Mrs. Hastings expressed herself satisfied with 
her appearance and abilities, and so Helen en- 
gaged to enter upon her duties the next morning. 

“ You have hired a splendid-looking girl there, 
mother,” said Edward Hastings, as Helen de- 
parted. ‘ Pray don’t be offended, Miss Isabel, 
but in my opinion she looks and acts the lady 
quite as much as yourself. I shall take care to 
form an early acquaintance with her.” 

“T don’t care to have you form the ac- 
quaintance of any servant whom I hire into the 
house. If you regard my wishes in the least, 
you will have nothing to do with the seamstress 
I have just hired,” replied Mrs. Hastings ; while 
Isabel, indignant at that part of the remark 
which applied to her, with a scornful curl of the 
lip resumed her novel. 

Helen, in spite of all her attempts at cheer- 
fulness, entered her new home with a sad heart, 
for an indefinite foreboding of evil in store 
for her seemed to haunt her. A small sitting- 
room was appropriated to her use, while sewing ; 
and for the first few days, as no fault was found 
with her work, and she was left a great part of 
the time to herself, she began to think that she 
should like her situation, after all, very much 
better than she expected. She occasionally met 
the owner of the dark eyes, but as he always ad- 
dressed some civil remark to her and passed on, 
she thought perhaps she had at first formed too 
hasty a judgment of his character. 

One evening, after the rest of the family had 
gone to some place of amusement, Edward en- 
tered the sitting-room with a book. 

“ By some chance,” he remarked, upon enter- 
ing, ‘the fires down stairs have been allowed to 
get very low, and as it is quite cosy and warm 
here, I will read here awhile, with your 
permission.” 

Helen merely bowed assent, and handing him 
a chaar, quietly resumed her work. Her visitor 
for some time seemed entirely absorbed in his 
book; then closing it, he gradually drew her 
into conversation, and made himself so agreeable 
that when Helen sought her pillow that even- 
ing, she found herself wondering how she could 
have formed so unfavorable an opinion of Edward 
Hastings upon their first meeting. 

He saw with great satisfaction the favorable 
impression he had made, and muttered to him- 
self, as he retired : 

“She’s a prize worth having, and no mistake, 
and will make a fine addition to my already 
numerous conquests.” 

From this time forth, he embraced every oppor- 
tunity to be in the society of Helen, using all his 
arts to captivate her, and if possible, to win her 
love. She did not stop to analyze her feelings 
towards him—she only knew that she had come 
to look forward to his visits, now and then, to 
the little sitting-room, with more pleasure, per- 
haps, than she would care to own. 

Helen managed to suit Mrs. Hastings and her 
daughter in her work, and although sometimes 
stung to the quick by their haughty, overbearing 
manner towards her, yet she toiled bravely on, 
occasionally seeking the ready sympathy of her 
old nurse Susan, in whose humble home she was 
always sure of a welcome. The months sped 
on, and at length one afternoon, in the absence 
of the rest of the family, Edward sought her 
presence, and emboldened by the flush of 
pleasure that suffused her face, as he drew a 
chair close to her side, he poured into her ear the 
story of his love, and asked her to become his 
own. He urged his suit with all the eloquence 
he was master Of, and Helen at length replied : 

“ There is one barrier to our union, which I 
think would be insurmountable ; and that is, the 
pride of your family. They treat me now in 
every respect as a menial, entirely beneath them 
in standing; and as your wife, I could not rea- 
sonably expect they would show me that respect 
which in that relation I should feel was my due. 

“Excuse me, darling, but I think you have 
quite stood my i I asked 
you to become my own, and that you can do, 
without the services of,a clergyman. You are 
leading a life of toil here, and hiding your glo- 
rious beauty in seclusion ; but comply with my 
wishes, and splendidly-furnished apartments, ele- 
gant dresses, and a life of ease awaits you. 
Leaving your situation here upon some pretence, 
1 will install you in a palace home, and my fam® 
ily never need know of this alliance.” 

During this villanous speech, Helen grew 
deadly pale; but summoning all her pride to 
her aid, she rose and confronted him with all the 
dignity of exalted virtue. 

“You are right, sir—I have misunderstood 
your intentions; and as I never will comply 
with your base proposals, you will oblige me by 
leaving my presence instantly.” 

“ Softly, my sweet one! you will think better 
of this by-and-by. I do not regret I have 
raised this little tempest of passion, for believe 
me—you look superbly now, with that erect 
form and flashing eye.” 

“Your insults are insufferable, and once for 
all, assure you my decision is unalterable. I 
would rather live in the most humble apartment, 
and in the direst poverty, than in splendor with 
you, even though you saw fit to give me the 
name of wife. Ihave no words to express the 
utter loathing and contempt with which I regard 
you, and as you do not seem inclined to leave my 
presence, I shall leave yours.” 

“Stay, Helen Gardner—yvou shall hear this 
before you go! Iam not wont to be thwarted 
in my plans, nor addressed in so haughty lan- 





You shall rue the 
day you dared to defy me, and mark my words! 
I will yet have a sweet revenge for all this.” 


guage, by a poor sewing-girl. 
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“As you please, sir!’ Bat remember—what- 


ever you do, there is a just God who rules all 


events, and who is the especial protector of the 


orphan.” 

Helen sought her chamber, and now that there 
was no longer Any necessity for appearing calm, 
she sank into a chair and gave way toa violent 
burst of tears. But amid all her grief, she was 
deeply thankful that the true character of the 


man she had begun to regard with too much in- | 


terest had thus early been revealed to her. She 
could not remain in the house where he was any 


longer, and rousing herself to action, she em- | 


ployed herself, the rest of the afternoon, in pack- 
ing her trunk for her departure. 

Early in the evening, the family returned 
from their ride, as Miss Isabel was going to a 
grand party. Helen, leaving her bonnet and 
shawl in the hall, rapped upon the parlor door, 
and requested to see Mrs. Hastings. That lady 
being busy just then, and seeing who it was, 
bade her enter, as she could as well hear what she 
had to say there, as to leave the room. Helen 
turned a shade paler at this summons, but noth- 
ing daunted, she entered the room. A_ gentle- 


man who had been a frequent caller there of | 


late, was sitting conversing with Isabel, and Ed- 
ward was sitting at one of the windows appar- 
ently engaged in reading one of the evening 
papers. Advancing toward Mrs. Hastings, she 
said in a low tone: 

“Thave come to inform you, madam, that I 
cannot remain in your service any longer. I 
have made arrangements to leave to-night.” 

Mrs. Hastings replied in a voice so loud as to 
cause all eyes to be turned towards her: 

“Upon my word, this is a cool transaction— 
to leave me without an hour’s warning, and so 
much work as you will leave untinished besides ! 
I always require my servants to give me a week’s 
warning of their intention of leaving.” 

“ I know that is customary, but circumstances 
alter cases, and I have ample reason for leaving 
thus abruptly.” 

“Will you please state that reason? for cer- 
tainly that is the least satisfaction you can 
give me.” 

“T know it, madam; but for all that, you 
must excuse me, if I decline to comply with 
your reasonable request.” 

“Let her go, and don’t make any more words 
with her!” passionately exclaimed Isabel, from 
the other side of the @vom. “I heard of a capi- 
tal seamstress this morning, and I think, mother, 
we shall gain, rather than lose, by the change.” 

“Very well, if I can obtain another in your 
place immediately, I must say I do not regret 
your leaving, for you have put on a great many 
unbecoming airs for a servant.” 

During this conversation, Edward left the 
room, and returned just as his mother finished 
speaking. He brushed rudely past Helen, so 
that one of his coat buttons caught in her dress, 
and he stopped at her side a moment to remove 
it. She caught one glimpse of his basilisk eyes, 
and a cold shudder pened jer her, and she was 
glad to escape frm the "% ‘An heir after, 
she was sobbing out her tronblé, as she had prom- 
ised to do, on the faithful bosom of the only true 
friend she possessed—her old nurse Susan. 

Mr. Somers, the gentleman who was making 
a call upon Isabel, soon took his departure, and 
that young lady immediately began to make 
preparations for the party. About an hour after, 
she rushed wildly into the room, exclaiming : 

“ Mother, have you seen anything of my new 
pearl bracelet ? for it is gone out of my casket.” 

“No, Lhave not been in your room to-day. 
How long since you have missed it?” 

“Tt was there when I returned from our ride, 
for I saw it, and thought what an appropriate 
ornament it would be to wear with this pearl- 
colored satin.” 

“Then it must have been stolen, that is cer- 
tain. Now the question is—who is the thief?” 

“ Not a very knotty question to solve, I should 
think,” cried Edward. “The abrupt departure 
of your lady seamstress, and the loss of your 
bracelet, are rather suspicious coincidences.” 

“Sure enough, my son. I have no doubt she 
is the thief, and you must go instantly and get an 
officer to search her and her trunk.” 

“That I can do, but perhaps the bird may 
have flown many miles from here ere this.” 

“ The artful hussy!’ said Isabel, as Edward 
departed on his errand; “who knows but 
what her trunk is filled with stolen articles? I 
warrant we shall miss a score of things.” 

“ T have no doubt of it, and I am so impatient 
to hear the result of the search, I can scarcely 
wait.” 

The tears had scarcely dried upon Helen’s 
cheeks, after relating her story to Susan, ere the 
door opened and a police officer entered the 
room, accompanied by a woman. 

“Ts that young girl sitting there named 
Helen Gardner?” said the officer, addressing 
Susan. 

“That is my name,” said Helen, answering 
him herself. ‘‘ Have you any business with me ?” 

“T have, and I am sorry it is of so unpleasant 
anature. <A pear! bracelet, of great value, has 
been missed from the house you have just left, 
and I have come to search you and your trunk, 
to see if you have itin your possession. I will 
search your dress pocket myself, and if neces- 
sary, this woman will search your person. I 
assure you it is very unpleasant business, but as 
an officer of the law, I must do my duty.” 

“You can proceed in your search,” said 
Helen, through her white lips, “but it will be 
useless, for I am not a thief, sir.’”’ 

“Tam sorry your words are so soon proved 
false,” said the officer, as he drew the lost brace- 
let from her pocket and held it up to her horrified 
gaze. ‘How came this here, if you did not 
take it?” 

Helen, although deadly pale, looked the officer 
steadily in the face, as she replied : 

“T know not, sir. Iam as ignorant as you 
are how it came there. I have never seen the 
bracelet before, except upon the arm of Miss 
Hastings. I assure you, sir, befure Heaven, I 
am innocent of this crime.” 

“T believe you speak the truth, miss, bat still, 
as the article was found on your person, I must 
arrest you for theft. I hope at your trial you 














will be able to furnish some proof of your 
innocence.” 

“O, my poor, poor Helen—have you got to 
be dragged off to jail?” sobbed Susan, who till 
now had stood almost petrified with horror, “0 
don't, sir—don't take her away to jail! She's 
as innocent as a babe unborn—it's some dread- 
ful plot against her! Don't take her away, I 
beg of you!” 

“Be calm, Susan,” said Helen, soothingly. 
“Tam not afraid of a prison, and conseious of 
my innocence, it will in the end be no disgrace. 
It looks dark before me now, but there may be 
a silver lining to the cloud.” 

Arraying herself in the bonnet and shawl she 
had not put away since her arrival, she told the 
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officer she was ready, and amid the sobs of | 
Susan, she took her departure, and soon found | 


herself in one of the celis of the jail. As the 
bolt was drawn which fastened her in, she began 
to realize that she was indeed a prisoner, and 


she lay a long time in a stupor of grief. At 
length, becoming more calm, she had the cour- 
age to look the perils of her situation in the 
face, and then came the blessed thought that 
there was one ear ever open to the cry of those 
who put their trust in Him. Kneeling upon the 
stone floor, she prayed fervently that in her ex- 
treme need God would be her support, and cause 
light to come out of all this darkness. As she 
rose, a sweet peace entered her soul, and she was 
soon calinly sleeping upon her prison couch. 

The next morning the jailor’s wife, a kind, 
benevolent-looking woman, entered the cell, and 
bid her a cheerful “ good morning.” 

“ The officer who brought you here last even- 
ing,” she said, “commended you to my sympa- 


thy, believing, he said, that you were inno- | 


cent of the crime laid to your charge. If you 
would like writing materials, and a few books to 
while away the time, I will furnish you with 
them with pleasure, for your trial will not take 
place for a number of days.” 

“Thank you, it would confer a great favor 
upon me if you would do so. I was thinking 
how I should get through the long days here, 
with nothing to employ me, just before you 
came in.” 

The woman left the cell, and soon a writing- 
table, with books and stationary and a small 
chair, made their appearance. Helen arranged 
them in as favorable a position as possible, and 
as the morning sun streamed through the grated 
window, her prison home wore quite a cheerful 
appearance. 

As she sat reading one of her books, a few 
days after, she was startled by the unbolting of 
her cell door by the jailor, who ushered in Mr. 
Edward Hastings. She started to her feet, and 
her eyes flashed, as she addressed him : 

“ How dare you seek my presence again, after 
what has passed between us ?’” 

“Come, Helen, don’t be in such a passion, if 
it does enhance your beauty! I have come as a 
friend, to relieve you from the unpleasant posi- 
tion you are in.” 

“Deliver me from such friends!) I have no 
need of any service you can render me.” 

“Tdon’t know about that! I think liberty 
would be as sweet to you as to any one else, and 
by simply accepting the offer I made you once 
before, and one which many a fair one would be 
glad of receiving, you can not only be restored 
to freedom, but live a life of splendid ease.” 

“Never, sir! I would rather these prison walls 
would enclose me forever.” 

“Have you reflected what will be the probable 
result of your trial? My sister’s bracelet was 
found in your pocket, and you cannot prove you 
did not put it there. You will no doubt be found 


‘guilty, and have to suffer the penalty of the law. 


How can you ever expect, afterward, to get 
another situation’?—for people are generally 
pretty cautious how they employ one who has 
been branded as a thief.” 

“JT have viewed my situation in its worst 
light, and calmly await my trial. I did not take 
your sister’s bracelet, and who put it into my 
pocket, I may never know; but that it was done 
by some one who wished to ruin me, I have not 
the slightest doubt. I would a thousand times 
rather be in my position than theirs, for I shall 
only be summoned before an earthly tribunal, 
while they will one day have to answer fur the 
deed at the bar of Heaven. As your offer of 
friendship is entirely unappreciated by me, I will 
thank you to leave me.” 


“ You are a strange specimen of womankind, | 


to prefer this prison, and subsequent disgrace 
and toil, to the life I have offered you!” 

“Then you must have associated with the 
most degraded of our sex; for no woman who 
has the slightest regard for her honor, would lis- 
ten to such base proposals. 
further to say to you, and you will oblige me by 


A) 


ing through the crowd, and Wiping the perspin 


tion from his brow, advanced to the bar and 


spoke a few words to the counsel whom the gov- 


ernment had furnished for the preener, He in. 
formed the court that an important witness had 
just arrived, who could testify in behalf of the 


defendant; and accordingly Mr. Ernest Somers, 

much to the astonishment of leabel Hastings, 

wes pat upon the stand 
In a clear voice, he said 





“LT was present in 
the room when Miss Gardner came to tell Mrs 
Hastings she was about to leave 
conversation, Mr. left the 


room, and on his return brushed very rudely 


During their 
Edward) Hastings 


past Miss Gardner, and some portion of his cloth- 
ing caughtin her dress. They were standing be 
neath the chandelier, and as he was deta: hing his 
coat button, or whatever caught her dress, 1 dis- 
tinctly saw him drop a bracelet in her pocket. I 
first had suspicions of foul play, but afterwards 


| thought there might be a secret attachment be- 
sinking upon the floor, all the fortitude that had | 


sustained her through her arrest gave way, and | 





I have nothing | 


never seeking another interview with me, for you | 


’ 


can never number me among your victims.” 

“Perhaps not; but I shall have my revenge, 
as I said before. Farewell,sweet Helen! I wish 
you a pleasant time at your approaching triai. 
I shall be there to get one more glimpse of your 
regal form, ere itis robed in a convict’s garb.” 

The day of the trial at length arrived, and 
Helen, in her mourning garments, pale and dig- 
nified, took her seat calinly in the prisoner's box. 
The faithful Susan sat as near to her as she was 
allowed, and the trial commenced. 

Miss Isabel Hastings was the first witness, and 
testified to having scen the bracelet in her casket 
just before the tea-bell rang, and having missed it 
soon afier the prisoner left the house. A servant 
girl also testified that on the afternoon of the day 


tween them, and he wished to make ber in this 
way & parting present. 1 dismissed the civeum- 
stance from my mind, until I heard that Miss 
Gardner had been put apon trial for the theft of 
the bracelet, and I have hurried here to give in 
My testimony, to save an innocent girl from be- 
coming a victim to as foul a plot as ever was 
conceived.” 

Her counsel, after this testimony, made an 
eloquent plea in her behalf, and without leaving 
their seats, Helen was pronounced “ not guilty!” 


by the jury. Edward Hastings and his morti- 


tied sister now left the court-room amid the jeers 
of the crowd, and their mother and her counsel 
Tears of joy rolled down the wrinkled 
cheeks of Susan, as she grasped the hand of 
Helen, who stood almost stupeticd at what she 


followed. 





innocence. She was roused by a manly voice at 
her side, who said kindly ; 
“Miss Gardner, allow me to conduct you 


must be weary from your late excitement.” 

“ Thank you, sir, I gratefully accept of your 
escort, for as you have said, I am very tired.” 

Arrived at her house, the grateful Susan 
pressed Mr, Somers—for he it was who had ac- 
companied them—to enter and rest himself, after 
their long walk. He had become strangely in- 
terested in the fair girl beside him, and he was 
very glad to accept of the invitation. As he 
gazed upon her face, he found his mind wauder- 
ing back to the days of his boyhood, when a 
sweet, golden-haired little girl was his constant 
playmate, and at length he asked, abruptly ; 

“If Tam not too inquisitive, may Task, Miss 
Gardner, if you ever lived in Ashton ¢” 

“My father’s country residence used to be 
there, aid itis there I have spent some of my 
happiest hours.” 

“Then we were old playmates in childhood. 
Do you not remember Ernest Somers ¢” 





“Ido. [could not easily forget my champion 
and protector in all my little school ditlicuities. 
I did not dream that in later years you would 
render such a signal service, as you have done 
this morning. From my inmost heart I thank 
you for taking the trouble to give the testimony 
which proved my innocence, aud restored me to 
freedom.” 

“Say no more about that. It was only a 
simple act of justice, for which I deserve no 
thanks. My mother will be delighted that I have 
found you. She has often regretted that by our 
long residence out West, she had lost all trace of 
her early friend, for our mothers, too, were 
schoolmates. We have purchased the old place 
again in sight of what was once your home, and 
I shail bring her to-morrow to see you, so Tmust 
now bid you good-morning until then.” 

“How strange everything has turned out,” 
said Susan, as the door closed upon their visitor, 
“It seems like waking up, and finding that one 
great trouble we thought had happened to us was 
only a dream, after all.” 

“ Yes, Susan, the darkness has indeed become 


light about us. IT told you the cloud would have 


a silver lining.” 

The next morning, true to his promise, Mr. 
Somers again visited Helen, accompanied by his 
mother, ‘The latter was delighted to tind in the 
orphan girl the exact resemblance to her mother, 
and insisted upon taking her home with her 
She also assured Susan that she would make her 
very useful and happy at Myrtle Lodge, and so 
the good old lady was induced to promise an im- 
mediate removal with Helen, to make it their 
permarent home there. 

Restored to the place in which she was born, 
and which she was so fitted to adorn, Helen soon 
became the star of a brilliant circle. Once more 
she was the companion of Ernest Somers, and 
one evening, as she roamed with him through the 
grounds of her early home, which was now for 
sale, she promised to be the companion of his 
life journey. 

Tears of joy filled her eyes, as a week later, 
he informed her that he had purchased her old 
home, and had made arrangements to have it re- 
fitted in ite same style it used to wear in her 
father’s time, and was to be their future residence 

The sun rose glorious over the hills and vales 
of Ashton on the bridal morning, and the little 
village was all astir, for a wedding there in 


charch was a rare occurrence. Just before enter- 


| ing the carriage Ernest « lasped upon the arm of 


it was stolen, she saw it lying in the casket, as | 


she was dusting the dressing-table. 

Mrs. Hastings testified that she left the house 
in a great hurry, and absolutely refused to give 
And that the prisoner 
looked very pale, and appeared much agitated, 
as she was telling her that she intended leaving 


any reason for so doing. 


that night. The officer who arrested her testi- 
fied to having found the bracelet in the pocket 
of the prisoner, and the counsel for the plaintiff, 
in a short plea, confirmed in the minds of nearly 
all present the guilt of the fair girl at the bar 


At this juncture of affairs, a man came press- 





Helen a magnificent bracelet. 

“This is my wedding gift, dearest. To you it 
may suggest unpleasant recollections, but to me 
it will always be a reminder, that if it lad not 
twen for a bauble like this, I should not have 
found one, whom I prize above all the jowels in 
the world.”’ 

Nurre Susan was at the house, dressed in the 
veritable ble-k silk gown, and wrought cap, that 
had been her holiday suit from time immemorial, 
and welcomed the bridal pair on them cetarn 
from church. A fall tide of joy filled the beart 
sd familar 


of Helen, as she stepped over the 


threshold, mistress of the dearest spot to her 


upon earth. And when she unclasped the pearl 
bracelet from her arm and gazed upon i pare 
gems, she murmured 

my iif 


‘(hut of the darkest chapter in tory 





tm 


has heen evolved the glorwas light which ” 





ids my pathway” 
































GIUSEPPI GARIBALDI. 


Perhaps there never was a man whose head 
has been so often in danger as Garibaldi; but 
then there never was a man who possessed such 
a singular faculty of keeping it upon his shoul- 
ders. When he joined, a few weeks ago, the 
Sicilian insurrection, the Neapolitan authorities 
set upon it the price of £6000; but he conquers 
by courage and humanity, not by wrong, terror, 
and vengeance; liberty-loving, he fights for op- 
pressed nations, without having in view any sel- 
fish motives; he thereby commands the moral 
sympathy of all men, and there is, consequently, 
little likelihood of his being betrayed, and of the 
kingdom of the two Sicilies parting with that 
sum from its exchequer. One of the fine attri- 
bates of the character of Garibaldi is the alacrity 
and cheerfulness with which he passes from for- 
tune to fortune—elevated, he is not elated 
daslied down, he is not depressed. Another fine 
tiait is his self-abnegation—while he is getting 
good for others, he makes no provision for him- 
self. 


with resources no better than when he began ; 


indeed, he seems worse off than ever. When he 


ceases to be a guerilla chief or general, he gains | July, there was a turn of matters. 


his livelihood in some humble employment. He 
has been a cattle-driver, a master of a merchant- 
vessel, an owner of a small plantation in a re- 
mote islund, a teacher of mathematics, a candle- 
maker, and a broker; he has worked a free pas- 
sage before the mast from New York to Bristol, 
and when in England, was the captain of a dry- 
goods barge on the Surrey Canal. This speaks 
volumes in favor of the independence of his char- 
acter. Monarchs have loaded him with stars and 
crosses, but he never wears a decoration. Sim- 
plicity. marks his dress: a red flannel shirt, a 
colored handkerchief tied loosely round his neck, 
and a flap hat—these are the most distinguishing, 
even as they are the most picturesque parts, of a 
costume which he originally adopted amid the 
scenes of his earliest exploits in South America. 
He is modest in bearing, and shuns the gaze of 
applauding multitudes. 
free, and easy. 
countenance, 


In address he is gentle, 

He has a fine, bright, intelligent 
with an earnest, benevolent and 
atluble expression. His eye is light gray—the 
usual color, by the way, of the eyes of conquer- 
ors and great men—his voice clear, ringing, and 
silver-toned ; his hair a rich, glossy, brown-red, 
and his beard large and untrimmed. He is _nar- 
row about the temples, and has a round, and not 
very massive head, and a face, not broad, but 
square, large, and leonine-looking. His stature 
is about the average, and his frame is powerful, 
yet elegant and symmetrical. 

Fifty-three years ago—on the 4th of July, 1807, 
this great and original hero was born at Nice, of 
humble parents, his father being a fisherman, 
and his mother’s father the steward of a noble- 
man. It was Lis mother’s wish that he should 
be brought up to be a priest, like one of her 
brothers ; but young Joseph Garibaldi, instead of 
taking to books, took to the sea, and went out with 
the fishermen. On account of this inclination, he 

yas put into the Sardinian navy. In 1834, when 
he had attained the rank of lieutenant, he joined 
Mazzini in the scheme to liberate Italy ; for which, 
being compelled to leave the service of the King 
of Sardinia, he entered that of the Bey of Tunis. 
In a few months, he became wearied of a life of 
inaction, and thirsting for adventures, went to 
South America to fight with the people of Uru- 
guy against the people of Buenos Ayres. He 
organized a navy out of a few fishing-boats, and 
his first achievement was this: Setting sail at 
night with his little fleet of fishing-boats, he, with 
mutiled oars, reached unobserved a vessel of the 
enemy, which he took when the crew were all 
engaged below. After a sharp engagement, he 
soon took another vessel, and in a few months’ 
time had captured the whole squadron of the en- 
emy. At the head of this brave naval crew he 
fought on land as well as on sea. On one occa- 
sion he drove back an overpowering force from 
Buenos Ayres. He was then wounded, and was 
tended with so much care and kindness by a ten- 
der, noble-hearted, Creole girl, named Annita, 
that he made her his wife. She was worthy of 
him from her heroic qualities ; she possessed not 
only great beauty, but the most courageous 
spirit; she attended him in all his dangers, shar- 
ing the fatigues of forced marches and risks and 
exertions in the battle-field. 

It would be impossible, within the compass of 
this short account, to follow, step by step, the 

sareer of Garibaldi. It is only just possible to 
hint at his life, and indicate his fortunes. His 
South American expedition 1s so far interesting, 
that at Rio de la Plata, he fought in favor of the 
English against the tyrant, Rosas. He carried 
on a successful guerilla warfare against the fero- 
cious dictator; his characteristic calculation and 
stratagem being aided by the cutlass, the broad- 
sword, and the bayonet, which 
formed his principal reliance. 
attention most whenever he h 





have always 
His acts enchain 
as done battle in be- 
halt of that which has always lain nearest his 
heart—the freedom of his native land, as he calls 
Italy, his “ poor, oppressed, and down-trodden 
country.”’ In 1848, then, when the news of the 
revolutionary rising in Italy reached him at 
Monte Video, whither he had gone to live by 
driving cattle, and where he was supporting him 
self, wife, and only child, with the means derived 
from the double occupation of a broker and 
teacher of mathematics, he immediately broke 
his household gods, summoned about him a 
brave little band of two hundred, and with his 
followers and his family, set sail for Europe. In 
July, the sight of the beautiful classic land of his 
hirth once more burst on his vision as the vessel 
glided over the blue waters of the Gult of Genoa. 
Disembarking at that city, he offered his services 
to Charles Albert, which were rejected, on ac- 
count of his supposed sympathies with Mazzini 
Bart concluding an agreement with the Provis- 
ional Government of Milan, he maintained for 
some months a gallant struggle in the Tyrol, till 
winter coming on, he retired 





to Switzerland, 


where he remained in repose till the spring of 


1849, The threatened condition of the Roman 
republic then presented another opportunity for 
the employment of his sword. Tne emperor of 


In many a campaign he might have gained | 
riches as well as rewards; but he always retires | 


x“ THE FLAG 





! 
France, who had succeeded to the presidency of | 
the French republic, followed the policy of his | 


predecessor, General Cavaignac, in sending suc- 
cor to the pope, in a powerful force of 15,000, 


und 3 the command of General Oudinot.  Gari- 





baldi prevented the entry of the French into the | 


eternal city, under the walls of Rome; in a vio- 


lent thunderstorm, amidst the artillery of the | 


Swiss, he maintained against them a fierce strug- 
gle, and, at the end of a sanguinary day’s fight, 
repelled them on every side, and ultimately sent 
them flying, as he afverwards did the Neapolitan 
troops, with their superbly mounted and misere- 
ant king at their head. 
subsequent successful attacks on the lines of the 
enemy, both French and Neapolitans, spread the 
fame of Garibaldi 

Italy, and “ Long live Garibaldi !” 
the exclamations heard even in the distant city 
of Turin. His body of troops was small, but 
resembled him in impetuosity of spirit, and ever 
at his simple, invariable battle-cry, “On! soldiers 
of the pope !’—rashed forward, fiercely charg- 
ing with the bayonet, and opening such a warm 
tire of grape-shot and musketry on their adver- 
saries, as to send them staggering back. These 
were the fortunate events of June, 1849. In 
And now 


comes a passage in the life of Garibaldi that 
shows all the grandeur of the man. 
Rome fell—fell, perhaps, by treachery. Im- 


mediately after its capture, Garibaldi beat a re- 
treat; the French and Austrians combined to 
destroy him. The Tuscans joined them. Each 
sent divisions in pursuit of him. An equally 
unflinching front he presented to each. Fiercely 
he fell on the French at Turin; fiercely on the 
Austrians at Mercatello, driving both back with 
considerable loss ; though repulsed, they returned 
in superior numbers, forcing him to continue his 
retreat. By Montepulciano, by Foiano, by 
Arezzo, he marched on towards Rimini, or some 
Roman port, to embark in the Adriatic. Strong 
garrisons were there to oppose him. Whichever 
way he turned, there was a dilemma. Watched 
by the Tuscans and Austrians on the side of San 
Sepulero and Monterchi—watched by the French 
on that of Arvieto and Viterbo—his existence 
was miraculous! Ever at his side was one 
magnanimous friend—his wife—fearlessly brav- 
ing all efforts of his enemies to cut him off. Far 
advanced in pregnancy, she, notwithstanding, 
boldly riding a spirited horse, preceded him in 
the vanguard of his forces. 

Treachery, discord, at length broke out in his 
ranks. With shame, be it said, an Englishman, 
named Forbes, and an Italian, named Marchetti, 
both officers, deserted him. Stripped of half his 
forces, he sought shelter in the neutral a 
of San Marino. The inhabi P 
in his favor, could not protect him. Austrians 
surrounded them, savagely demanding his blood. 
Thus beset, and tinding resistance vain, finding 
also vain all efforts at accommodation, he dis- 
banded his followers, stipulating for their protec- 
tion. With his wife and a few adherents—twenty- 
five only armed—he proceeded towards the little 
port of Casinatico. Reaching it at midnight, he 
attempted to effect his escape on board a small 
skiff. But the Austrians were there, and fired 
on him. Hastily retreating, he plunged, with 
his wife, now almost parturient, into the dense 
woods along that marshy coast, between Volacca 
and Magnavacca, where, in confirmation of her 
devoted attachment, she !aid down her life for 
him. Hurriedly interring her, he again set forth. 
For five and thirty days he wandered in various 
disguises amid the woods and mountains of the 
Apennines, sleeping by day, and travelling by 
night ; sometimes sheltered beneath the roof of a 
Croat, sometimes a guest at the very table of the 
men who had been despatched to arrest him. 
Utterly exhausted, he at last reached, with only 
one adherent the small harbor of Porto Venere. 
Thence he was quickly transmitted to Nice. The 
people received him with acclamations; but the 
government was afraid, and the day after his ar- 
rival—the 14th of September—sent him to Genoa, 
whence he was taken in a Sardinian frigate to 
Tunis—a banished man. 

In Tunis he found no resting-place. His en- 
emies inspired with awe of him, though the in- 
surrection was suppressed, transported him to 
New York. In Staten Island, he worked at the 
melting-tub—a maker of candles! Whether 
from disgust at the wretched necessities to which 
he was reduced, or from some other cause, he, 
after a while, quitted this country for another 
scene of labor. Becoming the owner with others 
of a ship of a thousand tons burden, the 
“Commonwealth,” he, under the American 
flag, with a crew all exiles like himself, all well- 
educated men, many of noble families, most who 
had fought under him in Rome and Monte Video, 
sailed for England. He arrived in his vessel in 
the Tyne in 1854. The free citizens of Tyne- 
side, friends of European liberty, showed kind- 
ness to that exiled son of Italy in those days of 
his darkest troubles. They presented him with a 
telescope, and a sword with a gold belt. He 
thanked them for the gift, as he said, “from his 
heart of hearts,” and assured them to be confi- 
dent of this—that whatever vicissitudes of for- 
tune he might thereafter pass through, that 
handsome sword should never be drawn by him 
except in the cause of liberty. Working roughly, 
he carried coals from Newcastle to Genoa. The 
interdict against him was at length removed, 
whereupon he settled down as a small farmer in 
the island of Caprera, off the coast of Sardinia. 
There he remained till hostilities broke out in 
Italy last year by the French and Sardinians 
warring against the Austrians. Then he again 
girded his sword—the gift of the people of Tyne- 
side—about his loins, and unsheathed its blade, 
as he had promised them, in the cause of liberty 
and patriotism. The defence of Rome, amid all 
the blunders and disasters of 1848, had shown 
him that only time and opportunity were want- 
ing to develop in his countrymen a single-minded 
heroism and constancy worthy of their ancestors. 

The time had now come 





when the king and the 
government of Sardinia appreciated his merits. 
As a proof of this, they appointed him to the 
command of a division, and as he and his men 
were not to be considered a part of the army of 
Italy, they were not to be treated as such, and he 


These, and many other | 


wide through the whole of | 
was among — 








was not to be subjected to official control or 
roatine. Immediately he raised his tricolored 
banner, the boldest and most patriotic men in 
Italy rushed to his standard. In the tirst procla- 
mation he issued, he characterized the Austrian 
asa" 
He took the field with commensurate energy 
He fought the first action on the 4th of May, 
when he surprised the Austrians at Vercelli, and 
compelled them to yield to the tierceness of his 
bayonet attacks. @his success was rapidly fol- 
lowed up by others at Camerlata, at San Fermo, 
at Malmate, at Varese; and when he had ex- 
pelled the enemy from the latter place, he en- 
tered Como, after fighting two battles in one day. 
This done, he called the Valtelline into rebellion ; 
at once the hardy mountaineers responded to his 
call. Again he descended on Varese, like a 
mountain torrent, again routed the Austrians, 
and again entered Como, where he strongly 
established himself. When all his deeds in that 
campaign are considered, all his encounters, 
whether at the places just mentioned, or at Casale 
and Montechiaro, or on the Tonale and the 
Stelvio, he was in that great drama the first 
figure. Great was the risk he ran, and great the 
glory he gained at the head of his hot and daring 
volunteers, as brave as lions. A little bag con- 
taining a shirt, perhaps also a pair of socks; 


pitiless, black assassin, and a robber.” 


good boots, with leather gaiters up to the middle 


of the legs; the trousers, rather loose, stuck into 
the gaiters; a short tunic of light gray linen, 
and over it a greatcoat reaching down to the 
knees ; a light cap and a ritle; thus unencum- 
bered by baggage or accoutrements, both officers 
and men exhibited marvellous teats of mobility, 
quite as marvellous as the martial exploits they 
performed. The magnetic ascendency Garibaldi 
exercised over his men in that campaign, and ex- 
ercises over them still in the present Sicilian ex- 
pedition, is attributable not only to the sun of 
his countenance, and the music of his voice, but 
to his being with them at the sorest need, always 
foremost among them, even when he asks of them 
proofs of fabulous daring. He has engendered 
among them a belief that the greatest safety lies 
in the utmost daring, and there is no stronghold, 
however impregnable, to which he points, at 
which his chasseurs will not dash, whether it be 
in the power of human beings to storm it or not. 
Garibaldi is an instance of what wonders enthu- 
siasm will work when raised to its highest pitch 
by a noble cause. He suffers from rheumatic 
fever, which he can only shake off by incessant 
exertion. Accordingly, he is never ill on a bat- 
tle-day, and never well during an armistice or a 
peace. 





ANECDOTE OF GIRARD. 

Stephen Girard, the Frenchman who founded 
the institution in Philadelphia which bears his 
name, had a favorite clerk, and he always said 
“he intended to do well ‘by Ben Lippincott.” 
So, when Ben got to be twenty-one, he expected 
to hear Mr. Girard say something of his ge 
prospects, and perhaps lend a helping hand i 
starting him in the world. But the old Pos 
carefully avoided, the subject. Ben mustered 
courage. 

“1 suppose Ta 
I thought 1 wouk 
future course. 
do?’ 


wow free, sir,’”’ said he, “and 
ay something to you as tomy 
What do you think'I had better 


“Yes, yes, I know you are,” said the old mil- 
— ‘and my advice is that you learn the 
— 8 trade.” 
his application of ice nearly froze Ben out, 
but recovering his equilibrium, he said if Mr. 
Girard was in earnest, he would do so. 

“Tam in earnest,” he replied. 

Ben forthwith sought the best cooper in Spring 
Garden, became an apprentice, and in due time 
could make as good a barrel as the best. He 
announced to old Stephen that he had graduated, 
and was ready to set up business. The old man 
seemed gratitied, and immediately ordered three 
of the best barrels he could turn out. Ben did 
his prettiest, and wheeled them up to the old 
man’s counting-room. Old Girard pronounced 
them first rate, and demanded the price. 

“One dollar,” said Ben, “is as low as I can 
live by.” 

“Cheap enough—make out your bill.” 

The bill was made out, and old Steve settled 
it with a check of $20, 060, which he accompanied 
with this little moral, to the effect that Be enjamin 
now had a trade, which he could fall back on in 

case he did not succeed in business. — Lise 
Illustrated. 








COURT DINNER OF OLDEN TIME. 

At the first course came “ Bucknard,” which 
appears to have been a soup made of fowl, rab- 
bit, or veal, stewed with ground almonds, cur- 
rants, sugar, powdered ginger, cinnamon, cloves 
and mace, colored with sanders, flavored with 
minced onions, parsley, sage, and hyssop, and 
thickened with rice. With the Backnard came 
“ Browet of Almagne,”’ which was made of rab- 
bits, and ribs of pork, or kid, cut in pieces, 
stewed with bruised almonds and spices, colored 
with alkanet and saffron, and flavored with vin- 
egar and powdered ginger. With these dishes 
appeared “great flesh (a large joint), well 
roasted, capon and swan roasted, a shield of St. 
John and an angel (a subtlety) with a leech (a 
sweet-meat), and great baken mete,” a baron or 
sirloin. At the second course “ Jusset,” which 
is described as capons boiled with herbs and 
colored with safiron ; “ for alord ” yolks of eggs 
are to be stirred in, and for “commons”’ the 
volks are to be mixed with grated bread.— 
“Williams's Memoirs of the Royal Family. 





“TICKETS, SIR!” 

A good story is related of a conductor on a 
railroad, who was a strict church-guing man, and 
was always found promptly in his church on the 
Sabbath. One Satarday evening his train was 
in very late, and he did not take his customary 
amount of sleep, which, however, did not pre- 
vent his attending divine service as usual. Dur- 
ing the sermon he unwittingly fell into a troubled 
sleep, soothed by the monotonous voice of the 
clergyman. All at once he sprang from his seat, 
thrust his hat under his arm, and giving his 
neighbor in front a push, shouted, “ Ticket, sir ! 
The startled neighbor also sprang to his feet, 
which thoroughly aroused the conductor, who, 
looking wildly around, and seeing all eves turned 
towards him, instantly comprehended his posi- 
tion, and “slid,” amid a suppressed titter from 
the whole congregation.— Troy Budyet. 
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A PRETTY FANCY. 

When day begins to go up to heaven at night, 
it does not spread a pair of wings and fly aloft 
like a bird, but it jast climbs softly ap on a lad- 
der. Itsets its red sandal on the shrab you have 
watered these three days, lest it should perish 
with thirst; then it steps on the tree we sit an- 
der, and thence to the ridge of the roof: from 
the ndye to the chimney; and from the chimney 
to the tall elm; and from the elm to the tall 
church spire ; and the nto the threshold of heav- 
en; and thus you can see it go as though it 
waiked up red roses.—Jeremy J aylor. 





| every one 


| itorial conduct of the paper, a corps of lady 


| the world shal! excel! it in pleasing variety. 


ze CUR UNION. ’+=: 


RULES OF HBALTH. 


Never go to bed with your feet oat of the win- 
dow, partic ularly of it is raining or treezing 

More than three pigs’ feet and a half a mince 
pie, eaten at mi tnight, will not generally cause 
the consumer to dream of houris, paradises, ac 
commodating bankers, and other good things 
At least they are not apt to do se. 

Never stand in the rain barrel all night. It 
checks perspiration, and spoils rain water for 
washing purposes 

Never spank your children with a handsaw, 
box their ears with the sharp edge of a hat it 
Iris apt to affect their brains. 

To enlarge the muscles of the arms and legs, 
elimbing ap and down the chimney, especially if 
the house is a four story one, three or four times 
before breakfast, isa healthy exercise, 
a Voracious ¢ appe tite 

Ear-ache in children is a common and vexa- 
tious complaint. To cure it at once, bore a hol 
in the tympanum with a yimlet, and pour in oil 
and other things. If the child keeps on crying, 
bore itall the way through to the other ear 

The habit of drinking can be cured by giving 
the drinker all the liquors he wants to drink ata 
time. We know of two in our own experience, 
who were cured in tt weeks. One of them 
jumped out of a four-story window, and ran a 
curb-stone into his head ; the other didn’t yet up 
in the morning, and has had a universal curb- 
stone growing out of his head in a graveyard. — 
Quips and Quirks. 


Housetvifess Department. 


[Prepared for The Flag of our Union } 
Tomato Catsup. 

As the time is at hand for enjoying this favorite sauce, 
the following is a very good receipt for preparing it for 
future table use :>—To half a bushel of skinned tomatoes 
add one quart of good vinegar, one pound of salt, a quar- 
ter of a pound of black pepper, two ounces of African 
cayenne, a quarter of a pound of allspice, six good onions, 
one ounce of cloves, and two pounds of brown sugar 
Boil this mass for three hours, constantly stirring it to 
keep it from burning. When cool, strain it through a 
fine seive or coarse cloth, and bottle it for use. Many 
persons omit the vinegar iu this preparation. 


and gives 











To make Grease Balls. 

Shave down half a pound of white soap, and mix it 
with three ounces of fullers’ earth powdered, then mix 
together three ounces of ox-gall and two ounces of spirits 
of turpentine; with this moisten the sosp and fullers’ 
earth till you have a stiff paste. Mix it thoroughly, and 
beat it well. Make it into balls with your hands, and 
place the balls where they will dry slowly. To use it, 
scrape down a sufficiency. and spread it on the grease 
spot. Let it rest awhile; then brush it off, and scrape 
and apply some more. A few applications will generally 
remove the grease. 


For the Hair. 

The best article known to us, and one which we would 
recommend to our readers, as a beautiful and effective 
one for preserving and enriching the hair, is Burnett's 
Cocoaine. It preserves, restores and purifies the hair, 
and is an unrivalled cosmetic It has proved so popular 
and so successful, that there are numerous imitations in 
the market; but that bearing Joseph Burvett & Co.'s 
signature is genuine, and the use of a single bottle will 
convince any one of ite peculiar virtues. It is manufac- 
tured direct from the nut itself, and is wonderfully pure 
and agreeable. 


Ginger Lemonade, 

Boil twelve pounds and a half of lump sugar for twenty 
minutes in ten gallons of water; clear it with the whites 
of six eggs. Bruise half a pound of common ginger, boil 
with the liquor, and then pour it upon ten lemons pared 
When quite cold put it in a cask, with two tablespoons- 
ful of yeast, the lemons sliced, and half aw ounce of isin- 
glass. Bung up the cask the next day; it will be ready 
in two weeks. 


Snake Bites. 

Turpentine is said to be a sure cure for the bite of a 
snake. It should be put in a bottle, and the mouth be- 
ing placed over the spot, the liquid brought directly in 
contact with the wound by inverting the bottle, which 
should be held there until relief is obtained. A complete 
alleviation of pain has been known to ensue in less than 
4 quarter of an hour. An important discovery. 








To get rid of Mosquitoes. 

Mosquitoes, says somebody, love beef blood better than 
they do any that flows in the veins of human kind. Just 
put a couple of generous pieces on plates near your bed 
at night, and you will sleep untroubled by these pests. 
In the morning you will find them full and stupid with 
the beef blood, and the meat sucked as dry as a cork. 


Stye on the Eyelid. 

Put a teaspoonful of tea in a small bag; pour on it just 
enough boiling water to moisten it; then put it on the 
eye pretty warm. Keep it on all night, and in the morn- 
ing the stye will most likely be gome; if not, a second 
application is sure to remove it 





THE WELCOME GU EST. 


This is the title of a new and brilliant family paper 
which was commenced by the pclprnbrerd ou the first of 
January, 1860. It is inten ts name indicates, for 
the Home CiacLe, and its individuality contiats in ite 
forming just such a journal as any father, brother, or 
friend would introduce to the fireside. It is 


ENTIRELY ORIGINAL, 


each number complete in itself, and being of the mam- 
moth size, it affords a ast amount of entertaining read- 
ing. Nocontinued stories will be introduced. nor adver- 
tixements admitted; so that the object of the greatest 
variety and completeness is attained. It is printedin that 
favorite and convenient shape, the FoLio Form, presenting 
in each number thirty-two large columns of original aud 
really 


CHOICE AND DELIGHTFUL READING. 


This new journal will be full to the brim each week of 
finely written stories, sketches, adventures, biographies ot 
eminent men and of famous women, prose and poetic 

ns, all that is worthy of note in the foreign and do- 

tic news, gossip of the day, sparkling gems from new 
books, and wit and humor, forming a most captivating 
weekly melange. The plan of ite issue, which has been 
long perfecting, renders it 


A GREAT FAVORITE 


everywhere, north, south, east and weet. It is entirely 
neutral in polities, and all sectional and sectarian mat 
ters, preferring to make itself a Wetcome Gust to each 
and all, rather than to induige in jarring discussions. N+ 
vulgar word or line will ever sully its fair pages, which 
address themselves to the best taste and appreciation of 
In all respects it is 


FRESH AND BEAUTIFUL, 


the whole design being from origina! plans, intended t« 
introduce to the public @ corps of NEW AND BRILLIANT 
WRITERS; and it will follow the lead of ne other journal 
that is published. It presents a chaste and elegant head 
ing, and is printed upon heavy, fine white paper, on « 
rich. clear font of type, cast expressly for it. Thur 
forming o 


THE WELCOME GUEST, 


a charming visitor for any family in the land 





In the ed 
contributors 
age organized, as well as several sterling writers of the 
other sex; and it is promised that po weekly jocrnal in 
and the uni 
versal interest of each successive iseue 

Owning ove of the oldest aud largest newspaper estat 


| lishments in the United States. the subseriber posserses 


unlimited facilities which ensure the completeness sod 
excellence of this new weekly journal 


TERMS :—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE 


One Susscripen s20 
Two Sonscuipeas. ... au 
Six Susscainers Ld 


Twetve SUnscurpens (and one to getter up of club). 16 
SINGLE COPIES FOUR CENTS 
Tut Prac ef ove Ustos and Tuk Weicome Greet oil) 
be sent together for $4 a year 
M. M. BALLOU, Publisher and Proprietor. 
22, Winter Street. Boston, Mase 









BRILLIANT NOVELETTES. 


We have sow on hand and fr sake, Che f be 
Hant stories. tm bound form ‘ 








‘a eitt .e 


orgmal engravings, and forming tbe } 








priee ever offered to the public Evers one of oe 
works Was written expressly for this estatdishment { 
t copyright is secured accomiing to lae We wlll sod 

copies by mall, post pant, for feemiy cons each. of 





sor copies, post pant, for 


THE CHINE» E JUGGLER: or TusGassness Pur 
This is a story of the Celestial Empire, am! in a vein of 
romance highly fmteresting, furnwhes many ustra 
th of Chinese life amd babits, while the 
story ie brimming With novel mtd elart) pg it 
Written expressly for us by SY LV ANUS COLE, Je 


THE RUINED ABBEY: or Tes Gages os ! 

Hine ng the rego 
of Charl Het 4 eed oper tally i 
the county of Kent, were the ‘ 
giprey*. whore life habits and custome an a toeme of 
hever failing tncident and adventure Tt be fret erih 
Bil the vigor of lifelike delineation 

Written for us by Da J HW ROBINSON 

THE RED REVENGER : or. Tue Pinare hin 

‘ This tale of the Gulf and its Isinnds is one 
oe vrtrays tian) tragte and nanantic places of life 
ata pertod when a deadly conflict Gas maintained be 
tween the Spaniards of Cuba and the deeperste pirates 
whe infested the seas in ite vietoity samme tree cent 
Ties age. Written ter us by NY LUNTLINE 
THE | MOUNTAINEER: ro Tue Wap Coinptais A 
This t- S ble hls tuteresting eters et by 
ot Guan depleting senes of thrilling tmternet peu 
har to the perkabef bistery whieh it descrttes. It ts 
one of Cobbs earliest aud best romanees i Vividiiwns 
of which bas given hig such vert po ity This 
tale bas been trausiated Into Prenmob, and also re put 
lished iu Loudon. By LVANUS COBH Ja 

THE ARKANSAS RANGER: 01, Divwix rns bis 6 

oDsMas. A vivid story of Rast and Weel, unrivaled 
in plot and character. The 
tion of this remarkable tale, bei, @1b Coe exces 
the beat selling book we have eter issued Ireta Ubt> 
tablishment, and the ous ebich the author comeiens 
his best. By LIBUTENANT MUKKAY 

HILDEBRAND: or, Toe Biccaneem and THe Carn 

AL so This Sicilian story of Sea and Shore bs one of 
stein interest, and the plot i» happily conceived and 
skifully carried out) The present te Che eeditien of 
this famous tale, the plot of whieh Was Lever care 
even by Dumas’s most famous barrative the ree 
can hardiy lay it by wotil he t pished every Lite 

Written expressly for us by = STIN ©. BURDICK 

THE ROYAL YACHT: or, Louas THe Wahtork A 

hevolutionary “wot de and Land, aboun 

te it and saver ire. Mr. Cobb has woven se 
the most starting events of the American KevoluGon 
into this thrilling story, the popularity which ts at- 
tested by its passing through sem editte 

Written expressiy for us by SYLV AN Ss COBB, Je 


SCOUT: or. Suanrsnoorens or tak KRevorution 
This story of our Revolutionary struggle is one of much 
futerest, and narrates with vivid and litelike effect some 
of the scenes of that eventful period. Major Poure is 
ever) loch a aouier, and this is eminently a military ro- 
mance, one would think written at the Cap of the drum 
Written for us by.. .. BEN PEALEY POOKE 


THE KING OF THE SEA. A Vater or rhe Feantess 
ASD Free. this is one of Ned Buntiine'* most popular 
rominces, as is evinced by the large number of editions 
we have printed and the demand continues un- 
abated. No one should at pt to write « sea tale who 
has not graduated on the quarter-deck. Ned ai line 
wrote this while an officer in the United States N 

Written expressly for us by . NED BL Nil Wr 

THE REBEL SPY: or, Tee Kino's Votunterns This 
story of the siege of Boston in the tines of the Kevolu- 
tion. gives many details of incident and romance of @ 
highly graphic character, and is told in a ay and in- 
teresting way. Itas one of Dr. Kobinson’s earliest and 
best tales, and ix worthy of Cooper. In this field he 
bas no living superior as an auther. 

Written expressly for as by) Da J. H ROBINSON 

THE CHYLD OF THE BAY: or, Tur Sanon’s P 
TeGe. This tale of life on the vcean, and phaser of 
lish and East Lucian incident, ix (he most captiv 
sea story we have ever issued. It has the troe flavor of 
the ocean. This book bas just been re-published by 
Lloyd, London. By. SYLVANUS COBH, Je 

THE BLACK AVENGER. This * & story of the 
Buceaneers of the Spanish Main, and ower much of ite 
great popularity—this being the nemth edition—to the 
wild period of which it trents, when the Buccaneers 
were the masters of the Caribbean Sea 

Written expressly for us by. . NED BUNTLINE. 


THE UNKNOWN MASE: or, Tue Bruce sf Mapnip 
nage en thie ster a ia joid to tt in the ay ca) lof Spain, 
aoa delineates of love and adventure 
of a thrilling AVR, Ar a tale le of love and intrigue, it 
has few equals. Lieutenant Murray is the mort suc 
cessful delineator of the affections who has written in 
the present century. Editions of this story have been 
issued both in Spanish and French 
Written for us by LIEUTENANT MURRAY 
BUCCANEER: or. Tee Prorner 
or THE Boumek Wain. The scenes of this story are 
laid mainly in Venice and in the mountain forest on the 
boundary of Bohemia, and depiet incidents of thrilling 
nerve aud interest. Itis just the kind of romance tn 
wh Mr. Cobb excels, and has been pronounced su- 
perior to Cooper's fameus etory of the Bravo, the scenes 
of which are laid ip the same region 
Written expressly for us by SYLVANUS COBB, Jn 
THE BEL ISABEL: or, Tue Consrinatons of Couns. 
A Story of the Green Land and the Blue Sea Kich in 
adventure and in Cuban Ife, of a revolutionary chara: - 
ter. Mr. Barrington was for a considerable period in 
the government service of Spain, and he has iaid the 
plot of this beautiful tale in the Gem of the Caribbean 
Sea. Writtenforusby .F. CLINTON BARRINGTON 


SMUGGLER: or, Tue Secnets oF the Coast. 
This is acknowledged to be Cobb's greatest and best 
novelette, full to the brim of startling and vivid life, 
and containing a most intensely interesting plot. It 
has been compared to Mary age _ fea novel, and has 
reached seren editions. It is TA TMT tale from 
beginning toend. By....... 5 LVANUS COBB, Ja 

THE DANCING STAR: or, Tue Smvucc.em oF Tue 
CuesaPpeake. ‘This is a story of the Coast and the Sea, 
written in our author's happiest vein, and portrays char- 
acter with great tact and life. It is the most popular 
fen tale that Professor Ingraham ever wrote, anu 
exceeded in the number of ite editions bis famous 
© Dancing Feather,’ which it al-o does in interest 

Written expressly for us by. H INGKAHAM 

THE FOUND) G: or, Heamions o St. Antoine 
This Komance of the Continent depicts scenes of a thrill 
ing character in the cities of Parise and Venive during 
the middle of the lasteentury. Jt will be rememtered 
that Major Hunter was rent abroad by the War Depart 
ment of the United States a few yenre since on a touret 
observation among eee fortifications, and it was 
during this foreigu serv t the tacts of tuis story 
were of tained io France edb Italy 

Written expressly for us by v asgon F C HUNTER 


THE GIPSEY BRIGAND: or. Tue Cwm oF tHe 
Siexra. A tale portraying the life of the wandering 
Tiveali. in the heart of Sunny Spain. It ie the moat 
fascinating story of gipsey life ever publiched im this 
country, and though truthful to life, te pet mort start 
ling in iy of ite abeorbing chapters It ie a wild 
and glowing panoramic picture 

Written expressly for us by. De J. 1 ROBINSON 

THE ARMORER OF TYRE: or, Tue Oracur snp its 
Vaiest. This romance of ancient Tyre w one of the 
most popular of Cobb's stories, and paints a very glow 
ing picture of lite in that luaurious city. It bas teen 
dranatiad and played in nearly every theatre im this 
ecuptry avd hart passed through three etitiens ip Lon 
don. The present is the fowriernia edition #hich we 
have published SYLVANL® COBB, Ja 

THE MAID OF THE RANCHE: or, Tae Krovis- 
TORS ASD MoperaTons. A tale of life on the Texan Bor 
ger. in ite early times. The wiid tistury of the Lome 
Star State prevents vivid scenes enough to supply the 
“‘story-writer with bistoreal incidents -ufli tent to give 
all the interest of romance, as this frontier story will 
attest. Written for us by Da J Hh hOIN SON 

THE WITCH OF THE WAVE: or, Tut Koven'e (ar 
TIVE. This it a true sen story, written by a true see- 
man. It is as captivating » uautical story as! woper's 
famous Ked Kover Captain (leever br fil a hipmas 
ter in cur merchant service, and this tale hae the true 
salt-water flavor, though written Sith cacewding grace 
aud absorbing interest 

Written for ux by Cart. HENRY P CHEEVER 

PAUL LAROON: or, Txt Scounee oF tme Antisense 
This tory is one which hes been re publithed by us 
until we pow present the Asirents edition, and ie said to 
be Mr. Cobbs test, Jt te another of Gere brilliant ro 
mances on ehich Mr Cobb's reputation reets as one of 
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the most attractive popular writers of the times Jt is 
crosded #ith plot and my)rter 
Written expressly for us by ’ sv. VANUS CORT Ja 


THE BLACK KNIGHT: or, Tre “srnetine Bowe 
MAS) This i* a charactertsth: resnance of the days of 
ehivalry tien in cur author's wen taking ety) 
The lovers of true Kg ire epirit will detight te thie 
priory. which i re with the Imepiration of barigtt 

hod. and ie the om story Dr Kotaunen ever rete 
Written expremly for us by Dad H KOBINAON 

: or, Tas Buccaseea ov tee Gour 
A romantic ory tf the Rea and the Shere This bt em 
other of theese graphic ses storhs for @hith our seuther 
is Lomons 

Written fer as br F CLINTON BAKKISOTON 

TH STILIAN BRIDE or, Tan Brawiem Cave 
BE CAsr geod of Old Bpein. This bs mest charm 
ing story 4 tie theme i) Pottip 11 , amt the deye of the 
Ing aero 

Written exprerely 
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” [Wewen for The Flag of our Union. 
KEEP UP A CHEERFUL HEART. 


BY WILLIAM H. DAVIS. 


Keep up a cheerful heart, 
Though e’er so deep thy sorrow ; 
Its sting may soon depart, 
And bring a bright to-morrow. 
The darkest storms there be 
OM bring a day of brightvess ; 
£0 may it be with thee, 
Whose heart now sinks in darkness. 


Then wear no saddened brow, 
As though in deep distress, 
When sorrows round thee throw 
Their pang of bitterness. 
Keep up a cheerful heart, 
With hope’s star in thy breast; 
Act well on earth thy part, 
And leave to God the rest! 


STORM ON THE MOUNTAIN. 
The sky is changed—and such a change! O night, 
And storm, and darkness! ye are wondrous strong, 
Yet lovely in your strength, as is ho light 
Ofa dark eye in woman. Far alon; 
From peak to peak, the rattling rage among 
Leaps the live thunder. Breon. 


NATURAL MELODY. 
Harp of the wi.ds! What music can compare 
With thy wild gu-b of melody ’—or where 
id thi« world’s discords may we hope to meet 
Tones like to thine so soothing and +0 sweet! 
A. A. Watts. 





IRRESOLUTION. 


T am a heavy stone, 
Rolled up a hill by a weak child; I move 
A little up, and tumble back again.—W. Ripsr. 


THE SUN. 
je sun, 
God's crest upon his azure shield, the heavens.—Baier. 


Domestic Story Department. 
[Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


DEAD SEA APPLES. 











BY A NEW CONTRIBUTOR. 


TueErx were no loud demonstrations of joy—no 
ringing of bells nor firing of cannon—no bonfires 
lighted nor wine drank—when an heir was born 
to the house of Calderwood. But the sun never 
shone on more happy and grateful hearts than 
theirs for the blessing which had been given 
them ; and neverdid baby eyes meet more loving 
glances than were bestowed on the little Victor. 
The child’s first years were spent in the soft and 
genial atmosphere of kindness. Not the injudi- 
cious kindness which becomes cruelty by enerva- 
ting the body and denying the exercise needed to 
preserve a healthful tone—but that uniform gen- 
tleness and firmness which requires obedience 
and obtains it, and which brings a filial love and 
respect as its reward, that the ill-judging indal- 
gence of many parents can never command. 

Mr. Calderwood had married rather late in 
life, and his wife had passed the springtime of 
youth. Both had thought wisely and deeply 
upon the responsibilities of life—its cares, its 
hopes, its happiness, and the dangerous quick- 
sands that sometimes wrecked its most richly- 
freighted barks. Well, indeed, might the wife 
take home these lessons to her heart; for, before 
Victor was five years old, Mr. Calderwood died. 
Patiently did the widow bear her sorrow—so pa- 
tiently that only they who knew her best, knew 
how deeply the iron had entered her soul. One 
only hope remained to her, but it was a hope that 
bore many blossoms, and they all clustered 
around her son. 

O, in this hollow world, what is there that can 
compare with the deep, lasting fervor of a moth- 
er’s love? And when the object of that love 
is worthy, heaven is already begun in the house- 
hold where it dwells. Where it is not worthy, 
the mother’s love must be still more like that of 
the angels. 

I loved Victor Calderwood like a brother. Ie 
was younger than myself, so much younger that 
I distinctly remembered the morning of his birth, 
and the gladness of my mother that her friend 
was blessed with a living child. As he grew up, 
my heart was twined with his, until we were one 
in the bonds of affection. We were educated at 
the same school and college, and in all respects 
were as brothers. My parents loved the fair, in- 
genuous youth, whom city temptations aud college 
life were alike unable to spoil ; and Mrs. Calder- 
wood was my firm, unalterable friend. I linger 
over those days, because they were happier than 
any others I have known. Memory, like nature, 
has its green spots, its cool, silvery streams, its 
smooth, unrufiled lakes. © What wonder that we 
love to linger beside them all? And every day’s, 
every hour’s lingering there, draws some portion 
of the bitterness from my heart. I truly believe 
sin ‘* The tears that from repentance flow, 

In bright exhalewent reach the skies.” 
Else, why am I permitted to have such peace as 
seems sometimes to flow into my heart? Q, it 
repentance can atone, | have the record of years, | 
in which tears of penitence and prayers for for 
giveness have made up the sum of each day’s 
experience. After we returned from college we 
entered into business as land agents and counsel- 
lors. We were fortunate beyond our most san- 
guine hopes. We had apprehended a slow in- 
crease by unremitting attention ; but we had an 
avalanche of business. We prospered—grew rich, 
in feet. We were courted, applauded, almost 
worshipped, because we were wealthy. We did 
not care for these things—Victor and I. We 
were young then, and worldly policy had not 
quite filled our hearts; so I need incur no charge 
of great vanity 





if T say that scheming mothers 
and daughters same the two retired and unso- 
cial beings who never sought the latter in return. 
I do not think Mrs. Calderwood wished Victor to | 
marry. She was content to receive all the love | 
he had to bestow on woman, and grudged even 
the passing attentions which common courtesy 
demanded. Blame her nos, ye who have many 
w love. Mrs. Calderwood had bat one. What 
marvel then, if she dreaded to have another cross 
the bridge that united her to her son? 


We were invited to a party oneevening. Our 
host had recently removed to our town, and al- 
though neither of us had called on him, we were 
glad to have an opportunity that had hitherto 
been denied us through want of time, to make 
his acquaintance. We liked Mr. De Wolf at 
first sight. His wife and sons were equally agree- 
able, and a pretty daughter, just coming out into 


society, was one whom either of us might have | “ 


coveted for a sister. We went again and again. 
Maud talked of her former home, and dwelt long 
and lovingly upon her cousin Diana, who, she 
said was coming to pass the summer with the 
family. Her name became with us a household 
word, from hearing the little fairy Maud name it 
so often Especially was awakened Victor's 
curiosity to see Maud’s paragon; and scarce a 
night passed that he did not importune me to go 
to Mr. De Wolf’s. 

His interest was rewarded ; for, on calling one 
evening, we met a carriage turning from the 
house, and inside the duor we encountered a pile 
of trunks, carpet-bags, boxes and baskets that 
none but a woman would think of taking care of 
through a journey. A harp-case and gutitar-case 
portended a long stay. We were shown into the 
parlor, where we found only Mr. De Wolf—his 
feminines, he said, having been so absorbed in 
Di’s arrival, as to forget him and any chance 
company that might arrive. However, he insist- 
ed on enforcing the invitation sent down to us 
from his wife, to remain and take tea with her; 
and after half an hour’s delay, Maud led in some- 
body whom she called Miss Allston, and who 
we supposed was the actual Diana herself. 

We sat down to tea. If there was a single in- 
stant in which Victor took his eyes from her 
face, I should have known it, for I watched nar- 
rowly. Never until that night had I felt jealous 
of his apparent superiority over me in person and 
manners. Victor was handsome, and had a cer- 
tain distinguished air that I could never attain. 
He attracted her attention at last by his obvious 
admiration, and self-possessed as she usually 
seemed, she was betrayed into a deep blush. I 
came in for my share, too. I had never seen so 
beautiful a woman as Diana Allston. Besides 
her beauty, which was almost marvellous in its 
shape and depth of coloring, there was an irre- 
sistible charm about all she said or did, that won 
the heart and kept it. 

I was deeply, irrecoverably in love before I 
knew it; and what was more, Victor was the 
same. I was in agony lest he should suspect the 
state of my feelings, and he, on the contrary, 
was constantly betraying his openly. Not one 
spark of my brotherly attachment had abated 
for him, but an uneasiness had arisen towards 
him—a pity, for I truly thought that Di Allston 
loved me. 

They who have gone on without loving for 
years are apt to take it hastily and rashly. I 
could not wait to know my fate gradually. A 
series of visits and such scanty amusements as a 
town affurds, had brought us near each other 
daily; and I had had the felicity of g her 


wild vagaries. I recovered slowly. Victor 
came to see me again, and I] treated him better. 
What was deficient in warmth of manner, he 
generously attributed to confused remembrances 
of my savageness towards him, and he tried to 
make me forget it. 

“Come, Hal,” he said to me, one delightful 
October day, when I had gained a little strength, 








I took his arm and went. O why did I go’ 
Why was I permitted to @o? Vain dreamer 
as Lam, why do I perpetually question of things 
unknown? It is enough that I went. 

Our destination was a spot where Victor and 
myself had often lingered, It was a charming 
retreat, beautiful for the fresh green foliage that 
still lingered on the trees, not one of which save 
the crimson maple had put on its autumnal hues. 
Below it was an ugly ravine, where a careless foot 
might too easily slip; a place of rocks, hidden by 
deceitfal brambles, among which he who fell 
must be almost sure to be killed. He talked of 
Diana that day. She had gone home, he said, 
to prepare for marriage; and he paraded his 


| not show what is passing wirhin. 


| that which concerns them not. 


come out awhile with me. It will do you good.” | 


hopes before me, and called upon me to rejoice | 


in his happiness. ©, how I hated him! We 
rose to go. I walked near the edge of that 
horrid place. He would have drawn me back, 
bu I still went nearer. 

“ This would be a fine place for one who was 
weary of life,” said I. 

Victor shuddered. “ Come away, dear Hal,” 
he said. “I am sorry I brought you to this 
place. Let us return instantly.” And he tried 
to wind his arm through mine. I turned round, 
appearing to yield, but when his foot was between 
me and the precipice, I suddenly tripped him. 
He fell over without a struggle. That was the 
last knew. It had exhausted the temporary 
strength I had, and I fainted on the edge of the 
abyss to which I had doomed him. I remember 
a shuddering horror that came upon me; a wish 
that I could save him, and the stretching forth 
of my arm. They who found us believed that 
he fell accidentally, and that I had attempted to 
rescue him from his fate. No one thought that 
the ravings of my subsequent sickness were really 
the promptings of a guilty spirit. I did not re- 
cover for months. The cold, dreary earth was 
covered with snow when I first walked out. What 
madness carried me to that very spot? I even 
looked over the perilous abyss, where Mrs. Cal- 
derwood had caused a strong iron fence to be 
erected, lest the accident that destroyed her son 
might be repeated in some one else. Poor lady ! 
how she detailed to me the sad finding of her 
Victor, and wept when she paid tribute to the 
brotherly sympathy that had made me faint 
through terror at his danger! O, no rebuke is 
so hard to bear as undeserved praise. 





I must not pause over the three years that fol- 
lowed. They were years in which conscience 
asserted her terrible rights. I had made use of 
my opportunities in those years. I was rich, 





on horseback several times, riding slowly through 
the woods, and talking such sentimentalism as 
lovers are apt todo. Yet I could not clearly as- 
certain how prosperous my own suit might be, 
when Victor was admitted to the same familiar 
companionship ; and [ resolved to ask her boldly 
to share my lot. Not in such terms asI had 
heard of young men using—high-flown and far- 
fetched—but in such simple yet earnest words as 
I might speak without blushing for if I was 
rejected. 

“Rejected! Forbid it, destiny!” I said, al- 
most aloud, in my chamber, as I took my hat 
and gloves preparatory to a walk to Mr. 
De Wolf's. 

I found Diana in the garden, alone. Her 
raised color,“and excited yet happy look, encour- 
aged me. I believed they were caused by the 


h Jand respected 3_not ough so, however, 
to make me insensible to. ¥ dreadfal reaction 
which would take place if public estimation, 
were my crime suspected.” When I was in good 
health, I managed to keep in good spirits, but 
when ill—and after that fever I was never strong 
—O God, what days and nights of agony I en- 
dured! And yet I had gained the prize for 
which Ihad sold my soul. Diana Allston was 
my wife. My apparent grief for Victor, my ill- 
ness, and the care I took of Mrs. Calderwood 
had won her love and pity, and when time had 
softened her wo, she consented to marry me. 
There are times when I can scarce suppress the 
confession that trembles on my lips—yet why 
should I confess it? By so doing, / should not 
suffer any more than I have already—but they 
whom I love and who lo¥e me, and believe me 
incapable of were would be punished through 
ably. 





sight of myself, and I was not long in unfolding 
my purpose. She was visibly confused, but 
gathered voice to thank me for my preference. 
Her heart, she said, had long acknowledged my 
worth, but her affections were not her own! I 
believe truly that the demon entered my soul at 
that moment. I was choked, suffovated—and a 
stream of blood issued from my lips. That was 
not strange, for I had frequently bled slightly 
when any powerful emotion possessed me; but 
it frightened her—so few women can behold blood 
unmoved. It was not the work of a moment to 
stop it, and to hide the drops which had stained 
my clothes; but it was nearly dark, and without 
another word, I was off upon the high road, re- 
gardless of the call whieh #ti@ sent after me, beg- 
ging me to go into the house and have some 
advice. 

‘lo whom should I go in my bitter disappoint- 
ment but to Victor? And shut up with him in 
his own room that night, I had opened my lips 
to tell him what man seldom tells another, when 
his glad and joyous manner arrested me. I 
know not what wild words I might have spokh, 
but 1 do know that when my brain ceased from 
its sharp quivering, Victor was telling me of his 
love for Diana Allston, and her acceptance ; of 
his mother's reluctant acquiescence, and Mr. 
Ide Wolf’s approbation. 

I had a fever. No one knew what caused it— 
for Diana was too high-minded to expose me. 
I was reduced to a child’s weakness, but there 
were feclings of wrath within me that were yet 
strong as ever; and strongest, mightiest of all 
(that I should live to write it!) was the desire 
for Victor Calderwood’s death! Through the 
frightfully hot nights in which [lay burning with 
fever, unable to mise my feeble hand to my head, 
I longed to strike him as he bent tenderly over 
me, and wept that I had not the strength to do 
it. Diana Allston’s age was near me—her 
words in my car, and they maddened me against 
him. IT would not take medicine. I resisted the 
doctor and my mother, and bade them minister 
to the grinning fool at the head of my bed, as I 
called Victor. 
sight of him. 


im 


I could not, would not bear the 
My mother comforted him with 
the thonghe that all delirious persons hated their 
friends during the paroxysm ; 
to leave me. JT turned my face to the wal! 
talked with the demons my di-order had called 
up; and each one that appeared, I called Victor 
Calderwood. I will not weary you with these 


and advised ann 


and 





me y. Shall [then make them mis- 
erable, when too, it will deprive me of further 
space for repentance? ®I do not know what is 
right. That is the worst part of a sinful deed, 
that it destroys the power of judging what is 
right. 

Friday, May 10.—This day a child was born 
to me. When the nurse brought it to me, Twas 
about to kiss its forehead, but L instantly recoiled. 
She laughed heartily, supposing that I feared to 
hurt the little creature. Alas! it was only be- 
cause the child might one day be called the son 
of a murderer! Mrs. Calderwood has been with 
Diaxa all night, and she has proffered a request 
that the boy may be called Victor! I groaned 
in agony, and s!.c hastened to recall her request. 
I will have it so, however. Let me accept every 
form of punishment. Yet how—O how can 1 
ever pronounce his name? 





I have been wi hin the walls of a mad-house. 
No wonder! I must have uttered horrors, any 
one of which would have condemned me to 
death, unless I could have been proved insane. 
Poor souls!) They look at me with such pitying 
eyes—Diana and Mrs, Calderwood and my little 
Victor. The boy is five years old, and I have 
never seen him since he was as many days, until 
three days ago, I was brought home, being pro- 
nounced well But I am not well in frame, if I 
am in mind. My emotions, having tried so long 
to conceal them, have worn me out, as the waters 
wear the stone, or rather as the winds wear the 


sails of a ship. I wonder if they saw this horrible | 


record of mine while I was mad? No. 
the beautiful propricty and delicacy of Diana’s 
mind, that she would shrink from the examination 


of even her husband's papers. 1 found them as 


Sach is | 


Iever kept them, in the secret drawer of my 


desk. 


for I feel that my sin is for- 


for hours of cach night, 


name pronoun ed; 
Thave knelt 
ull the household were buried in sle 


given. 
when ¢ p, ask- 
ing forgiveness of God; and nothing as the 


misery and disgrace which it would bring apon 





the innoce me from open confession 
Earth ha which I have not inwardly 
endured. is wretched ; fur all that 





should be joys ut as Dead Seas 





tes the sweetness of ! 
’ bitterness in my cup. 
And still I wear a serene look, because cane 








| 
My little Victor! I can bear now to hear his 








And yet I feel, 
© God, that thon hast forgiven me! 
my dead Victor, thou too hast forgiven me! 
Heaven does not deem me impenitent, because I 
dare not disgrace my child by telling the world 





Groping beneath 
the altar stairs, I can still raiseamy hand to God, 
and in the dimness I behol! a line of heavenly 
light shining down, I doubt not from his throne, 
to show me, that though guilty of blood, he will 
not utterly cast me away. I do not seek to paili- 
ate my deed ; but surely that terrible fever must 
have left something of insanity in my brain. I 
would think so of another. May I not give some 
small share of exculpation to myself? 

My little Victor is calling me. He has begged 
from Mrs. Calderwood the miniature of her son, 
and now, regardless of his father's torture, he is 
dwelling with the minute observation of a child, 
upon the hair, the eves, the bright red lips, that 
seem almost to live. And Diana, who has 
freighted all her hopes anew upon her husband 
and her child, answers his questions about him 
whom he calls his dead uncle with a serene face, 
as if his death were but an ordinary dispensation 
of providence, and not through the wrong of man. 


=e + 
TAKE CARE OF YOUR EYES. 


One of the most eminent American divines, 
who has for some time been compelled to forege 
the pleasure of reading, has spent some thousands 
of dollars in vain, and lost years of time, in con- 
sequence of getting up several hours before day 
and studying by artificial light. His eyes will 
never get well. Mautltitades “of men and women 
have made their eyes weak for lite, by the too 
free ase of eyesight in reading fine print and do 
ing fine seaing. In view of these things, it will 
be well to observe the following rules in the use 
of the eves: Avoid all sudden changes between 
light and darkness. Never begin to read, write, 
or sew for several minutes after coming from 
darkness to a bright light. Never read by twilight, 
or moonlight, or on a very cloudy day. Never 
read or sew directly in front of the light, or win- 
dow, ordoor, It is best to have the light fall 
from above obliquely, over the left shoulder. 
Never sleep so that on the first awakening, the 
eye shall open on the light of a window. Do 
not use the eyesight by light so scant that it re- 
quires an effort to discriminate. The moment 
you are instinctively prompted to rab your eyes, 
that moment cease using them. If the e yeliv Is 
are glued together on waking up, do not forcibly 
open them ; but apply the saliva with the finger 
—it is the speediest dilutent in the world; then 
wash your eyes and face in warm water.—J/all. 











MAHOMEDAN SERMONIZING. 


One morning, Nassr-Eddyn-Etfendi ascended 
into his pulpit to preach, and addressing his 
hearers, said : 

“QO, believers! know ye what I am going to 
talk to you about?” 

They replied they did not. 

“ Well, then,” rejoined he, “since you do not 
know, do you suppose that Tam going to tell 
you?” 

Another morning he again appeared in the 
pulpit, and said ; 

“O, believers! know ye not what I am going 
tell you ?” 

They replied that, they did. 

elf) you know it,” said he, “I need not tell it 
to you.” Aud he descended from the pulpitcand 
went his way. 

His auditors, puzzled whit to do, at length 
agreed that if he again made his appearance, 
some of them would say that they knew, others 
that they did not. 

And again Nassr-Eddyn-Effendi mounted into 
the pulpit, and said: 

“O, Mussulmans! know ye what I am going 
to say to you ¢” 

To which some replied, ““ We know ;” 
“We know not.’ 

“Good !” returned he; “let those who know 
tell those who do not.” —Mysterws of the Desert. 

--- 


TH JEWS OF SHIRAZ. 


Away to Shiraz, ceaselessly travelling over 
plains and mountains, sleeping in the open air, 
amidst torrents of rain, and pursued by earth- 
quakes. Wolff had been warned what he must 
expect in visiting the Jews at Shiraz, and the de- 
scription of their misery had not been exagyerat- 
ed. A Persian Mussulman, of whom he had in- 
quired their condition some time betore, had said : 
“First. Every house in Shiraz with a low, nar- 
row entrance, is a Jew’s house. Secondly. Ev- 
ery man with a dirty woolen or dirty camel’s hair 
turban is a Jew. ‘Thirdly. Every coat much 
torn and mended about’ the back, with worn 
sleeves, isa Jew’s coat. Fourthly. Every one 
pie king up old broken glass is a Jew. — Fitthly. 
Every one searching dirty robes, and “asking for 
old shoes and sandals, is'a Jew. Sixthly. The 
house into which no quadraped but a goat will 
enter is a Jew's.” All which things, of course, 
came into Wolff’s mind, as, m company with 
two Armenians, he ant ‘hed the street where 
the Jews resided.—Kev. J. ‘olf. 
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HOW TO MAKE A SPLENDID INCOME. 


Thanks to Mr. Justice Willes, this process is 
now cusy to anybody who can raise the prelim- 
inary £5. The jonrnals say: “It has been 
laid down by Mr. Justice Willes, that a banker 
is bound to pay on the production of the hait of 





a cut note, even without an indemnity.” There- 
fore all one has to do is to get a £5 note, and 
cutitin halves. Present one half, and, ander 


the authority of Mr. Justice Wille-, demand the 


money. Do the same with the other half. Turn 
each £5 into a note, and cut each note, and re- 
peat the presenting process, An industrious 





young man with £5 and a pair of scissors, may 
how render himseif independent in the coarse of 
a week. Thanks to Mr. Justice Willes. —Muncd. 
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OLD MAIDS. 

Many of the satirical aspersions east upon 
maid, tell more to their credit than is 
imagined. Is a woman remarkably neat in ber 
person, “she will certuinly die an old maid.” Is 
she frugal in her expenses and exact in her do 
mestic concerns, ‘she is cut out foran old man” 
Anil if she is and bumane to the animals 
about t n save ber from the appelia 
tion of In short, we have always 
found that nearness, modesty, economy and hu 
manity are the never-farling characteristics of an 
“old maid.”’—fF analy Mirror 
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OATHS I IN BRAZILIAN ‘couRTS. 
In the marter of swearing not only 
America bat Enyland might take a lesson from 


oaths, 








Brazil. Inet at a sifepy clerk, usher, ¢ or reg 
istrar mum over an oath, ie ® tone amd 
terns irresistiily | were they only audi 
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“ Business ia the salt of life.” Very likely 
Bat who wants salt fur a perpevaal diet ' 


Spirit of | 
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Mester's wirnic. 


Dr Oodfrey entertained a party of offers at dinner, 
= bh passed off well the eine was te Bee oder. and cle 
~~ bri-Rly aod when they had mil bad ve t , 









. & joke It was proposed thes shoul drtek ther 
howt'. finn in bis oon comial my i Sater 
in vato the doctor remonstratet, hese 1 we bbe 
cetlar freeiy, amd to oder fom it eb.terer toe. mequined. 
| but to spare his laboratory The @ ithe of tie moment 
must be gratified—northing but the condisi woud eo 


dows. Lt was reluctantiy ortered its ~ aremee on 
table loudly cheered, and bottie after tot ts 


ate 
is bY no means Unpleasant) diaypp and Wheat was ther 
astonishment Che peat Miorulag (0 feeelie & lee foo the 
doctor stating that as they had choseu to forget the 


eharecter in whieh they were jovited to Lis to use sod 
bad descended fom the rouk of guest« into that of 
mes, he had no alternative bat to treat 
ly, aod therefore euckeed bis bill - 
cordial, £18 14s" 


urle 
thet severing 
* ibirteen betes of 


Phich be compelled tem to pay 


2 good story is ted of Lord Rath Me owed a trades 
man LM), ond would Dever psy tame. the foam wet peu 


ed to perrecute bigs thi be did. and one meoruing fo lowed 
him to Lord Winehelea s, aud sept up word teat he 


Wauted to speak wita bim Lord Bath cane down, and 
ssid, * Fellow, what do you want with we’ My 
movey'” seid the man, as loud as ever be coud bawl, 


before all the rervants Ble bade bh come the 
morning. and then would not see hia The 


tral 
ur kt Sunday 






neal 

money" 

Cursed are they who beap up riches The twa 
ed out, *O Lord’ and polated to my L 





Short, he persisted so ate 
congregation, that Lord Bath weal out and padi it 


“Where is the Zouaves’ sald Mr Partington at the 
Aquorial Gardens, lookimg anxiously around te ball 
Mr Cutting informed her that the peare t pionumity to 
the Zousves was ** Ned," whose ditt was admtiatie aod 
who Urveted his guests Ot Bouavity OW 
what does that menu" 
catalogue. © Zoopbites,” 
where the besullul sea anemoues were 






serve their tentacles, aod the manner in whiou they take 
their fod "—" Ten tackles") queced the old lady 
“What do they want ro many tachies for le is very 
queer bow natur maunge~ things, to be sun Doo t tetem 


tue bears, lraae,’ she said, ‘for lee niectiet by un tm 
‘em. The left the bears, but was seen very busy a mo 
meut atterwards punching #traws iuto tue care of the 
raccoen. 
. 
GLIMMERINGS 
By the name of what Swedish city would you rouses 


lazy servaut-gitt pamed Sarch in tue morning’ pawl 
(Up, Saiy! 
Why is an ass the most intelligent of animals’ Because 


he has brayiu’s (bre us) 

Why are two fercy-sitps an absurdity’ 
aie @ pair O docks (paradox) 

Why will it be dupossible for our Arctic explorers fo eee 
the North Pole! Because there il be a Maes (ane) Chere 

Why is @ portion of the biood like the goudess of love’ 
Because it's venous. 

Cau you ask your mother’s sister for med 
cuntary assistance in one word! Yes 
money ') 


Becaure they 


ine and pe- 
Autinony (Aunty, 


This story is told of old Touch wood's sons: —These sone 
were saudi, aduteted to wicked practices, and One Suuday 
morning the minister of the parcou inet owe of them 
startiog for the woous with @ guu oH bis sheurier  Seek- 
fog ou. the father. the clergy wan tod bis be ougut to 
admonish his sons, aud bring them Up tu Coe fear ot tie 
Lord. “* Fear the Loud!” repaed ot bouchwood, © they 
ave so afraid of him now, tual they duen'’ slic out on 
Sunday without # double-varrelied gun in Coen bands 





Bill, I've been in real estate a little 

© Weil, Join, how much 4 

* Bought a lot in the ce 
residence lot just perth oft 

“Justborth! What the deuce did you go ¢o far vorth 
for’—going to live there’ 

Yes, bi, | wanted a home beyond the grave! 

Bill looks solemn, and they botu vauiss, wuistling & 
melancholy air. 


. lately.” 
pou dipped ju! 
ery, anda nail acre for a 








The following rare cartel is among the archives of a jus- 

tice of the peace of Bogeda 
1359 

—— — Sur! demand Whot won gint expect from 
anothr that is ju suited from othr the Bear ot tom Wil 
wake the arrangement With you If » Dout you bar 
Dout tak bak What you bave seid If yo Bout Setol the 
arravgewent ples let me no the place of meedog and lool 
aud tune. 











The wealthy Marquis de Aligre, who died some time 
ago, Was 50 parsimonious Lat, peel she rer venit « 
With @ Siiar-lovking bat, be reper 4 tor 
travagance. Laie ob yu gave lee 
it iroued fer a france.’ Au.” said Chie marquis, 
did wot Know it coald be rentored Ilere is tue Fane sou 
paid—I will take the hat.” And he turtaeita trausterted 
the renovated beaver to his own bead 












A young man, becoming engaged recently. was desirous 
of presenting bis iuteuded with @ slug appropriately in- 
serived; Gut being at & loss Waal Co neve euiycaved uu it, 
mabd thie oud 


cailed upon his lather for advice, ** Well, 





receiving # beautiful ring witty tals iasernpelen, “ 
this you see, retuember salier, 

People say that they shell peas, when they wa-shell 
them, that they Ausé corn, when tue) ua-hurk it, tuat 
they dust the furniture, when wa-dust it, or take 
the dust frow it; Cat they shina cail, when Chey enesnia 
it; and that tory scale Delies, When by oe ee 
We bave beard many niet say Uiey were ing to wced 
their gardens, When we Giouglit Gieir gardeus were weedy 
euvugn already. 
















“Mr. Johnson, didn't I hear you ray, lost week, that 
you aiways had # five deilar bill to loa ® tweud 
* You ald, Mr. sauip-ou. 
haus a iitile short, tu-day—and, really, 
to \borroe it.” 
Very happy to accommodate you—but if I lown it to 
yeu, | sas no longer have it at tie dispona: of « Lend.” 


Teheuid like 


We lately picked up the canbe memoranda, which 
we saw dropped by & young 
Velvet Cauma, an exquirite tumiton euiie 
apd plume aod @ patutuliy briidaut rik 
eggerated thounces 

“I must get a Vail, Sare knet, 
Laise, Shy munezet, Kuione.” 





fers, itu ex 


Giuvs, Broun Hosa 


The following epitaph is copied from a gravestove out 
eat: 


* Here lies the body of Andrew Leer, 
W bose roeuth did streteu trout ear bo ear, 
Reader, tread ingutiy oe. fie tend 
bor if be gayes, be pure you me ued 


“Here's your money, dolt'—and now tel 
your rascally master wrote toe @futeen tellers at 
couteuptbie sui 

2’ m sure Leao't tell; bat if you'll excuse me 
guess it was because seveutewu didu't fotou it 


me why 
ul tome 


sir, 1 


A young genticman. who has just married a little un- 
dersized beauty. Saye elie Would Gate Lew Gader, bul she 


is nade Of euch precious Gialeriais Fiat mature CO ard bot 
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THE FLAG OF OU . UNION. 
Tie Favorite Welly Miscellaneous Journal. 
DESIGNED FOR THE HOME CIRCLE 





This leng established and well known weekly paper, 
ity and populanty, 
Maiue to Cautor 


after ‘ourtern yrars unequalied pre 
has become a “ houseloid word § hom 
ula, gladdening the fireside of the ret 
leovntry, al) over the wide extent of t 
heuld be @ weekly venlor Ww every Atmerr an lomme, 
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It is of the mammoth sae adver 
thenuents bu ite eight super-rej al pogee 
aes It ie devoted to news, tale, poetas, eloriee of the 
Aiecoteres, miscellany), 6It and 4 unten 
“tr It * carefully edited M_ Kalien, whe bas 
nineteen years of editertal exper ence in Boston 
tH 1t comtains in ite barge. well fied and de in 
teresting pages not one vulgar «urd oF line 
tH it numbers tributers the 
best male and female writers bn * 
" [te tales, while they absorb the Uvetes 


reader, ¢ 
taste for ail that & good and beautifa t 
CW (t te acknowierigns th he geend int pene of puck 
& paper in the home circle b mel tani . 
$- Ita suggestive pe 
que tng *pirit, and add te Tae ehoree 
Jie columane are free f j 
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